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Swept by His Will 
By Eliza Strang Baird 


RIVEN by the mid-stream power of thy wil], 
Pilot, my vessel keep ! 
Swept onward by its blessed, boundless force, 
Its current strong and deep. 


Let my frail craft be lifted on the tide 
Of thy vast love for me, 

Surrendered, Saviour, to its mastering flood, 
Its pulses broad and free. 


Oh, may I cease from futile effort now, 
Each impulse, Lord, be thine,— 

So shall my yielded life be wholly swept 
Into the Life Divine ! 








The Swift Apology 


When we have an apology to make, we ought to 
make it in the swiftest and most direct way possible. 


That is usually the hardest way to do it. How we 
sidle around, and come up and back off, and start 
talking about. something else, and qualify and tone 
down. our wrong-doing when finally we get shame- 
facedly into the actual apology! It is like a timid 
bather putting first one foot and then the other into 
the cold water, and then drawing both feet out, and 
then returning to get a little farther in, as over against 
the one who knows that the best way is a quick, 
direct, all-over plunge. The more we ‘‘take the 
edge off’’ our apology by working into it indirectly, 
the more we defeat the very blessing an apology 
ought to confer upon both the one who makes it and 
the one who receives it. Whenever we realize that 
we have done or said anything to anybody that calls 
for apology, we ought to go to that one as swiftly as 
the Lord will permit, and without « side-stepping ’’ or 
palaver or talking about anything else, say frankly 
and pointedly : «*I did so-and-so ; I'm very sorry for 


it; I want you to forgive me.’’ Zhen the Lord can 
pay big dividends on our apology-investment. May 
we stop robbing God, others, and ourselves, by our 
tardiness and half-heartedness in ‘‘ owning up."’ 


Hx 
Knowing that We Have Failed 


There is hope for a man who knows that he has 
failed. As the Rev. John Archibald MacCallum 
recently said to his people: ‘‘If we are keenly con- 
scious of having failed, that fact in itself is evidence 
that we have not failed ’’—as hopelessly as we might 
have done, ‘Only those have really failed who are 
unconscious of any failure in their lives.’’ So we 
may take fresh courage from our consciousness of 
our failures. The very consciousness of defeat is 
God's voice calling us from defeat to something 
better. For God in Christ can lead any man to com- 
plete and sustained victory who knows he has failed 
and who hates failure. 

x 


When Others Fail 


Every fault or failure of a fellow-being is a call 
to our definite and radiant love. When a fellow- 
worker in the office or the home or the church makes 
a ‘* bad break’’ of some sort,—is stupid, or slow, or 
careless, or wrong in spirit and action,—how do we 
take it? Does a rich, deep love fairly burst from us 
toward that one on the instant of our discovering the 
failure? If not, there have been two failures ; and 


< 


ours is the one that ought to concern us most. We 
help best to overcome’ the other's failure only as we 
love instantly, swiftly, completely, irrepressibly, at the 
very moment of our noticing his failure, and after- 
wards. We are pretty sure to drive him deeper into 
failure, or drag him down with ourself, if we show any 
trace of irritation, impatience, or condemnation, — 
which are all forms of unlove. We ought not to fee/ 
any trace of anything of the sort, in the innermost re- 
cess of our heart, no matter how glaring and inexcus- 
able the other's fault seems. But always to have this 
attitude of undefeated and omnipotent love is sheer 
miracle. Yet it is wholly possible if Christ has filled 
our crucified self with himself. 


x— 


Power-Destroyers 

It is humiliating, and it is a fact, that the small- 
est things can destroy the power of those who are 
strongest. It is well that all should livein the healthy, 
humiliated consciousness of this fact. Not long ago 
the whole electric lighting system of a southwestern 
city was shut off during the early night, much to the 
inconvenience of everybody. When the cause of the 
trouble was investigated, it was discovered that a small 
cat had managed to get into the station house through 
which all the current passed, and by getting fastened 
in the wires had caused all the damage. It does not 
take a cannon ball to killa man. A pin prick may 
do it. A so-called small sin can shut off the great 
currents of power, not only from one life, but from all 
who should have power through that life. 
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When We Are Laid Aside 


E DO well when we let God shape our lives, 

He ‘‘ writes straight on crooked lines.’’ He 

has a plan for every life, and his plan goes 

on without interruption through all the ambitions, 

the mistakes, the failures, of our aims and strivings. 

The problem of faith is to accept God's will when 

it breaks into our will, and believe that always it is 

right, and that there can be no mistake and no failure 
when it is his way we take. 

It is here too often that our faith fails. A Christian 
man was telling how hard it was for him to maintain 
the peace and joy of his life in the experiences through 
which he was passing. For long years he has been 
engaged in Christian work of great importance. He 
has devoted his best energies to the development of 
this work, and seemed about to see all his hopes real- 
ized. Then his health gave way, and for months 
he has been compelled to lie on his bed unable to do 
anything, It is by no means certain that he can ever 
again resume his work. He was speaking to a friend 
of his condition. It is very hard, he said, to remain 
quiet and be at peace in all this uncertainty. It is 
hard to be still and do nothing while there is so much 
yet to be done, It is hard, after having wrought so 
long in the work, to lie still in a sick-room doing 
nothing, letting others carry it on. 

In varying forms this is a problem of faith which 
very many people are meeting all the while. We are 
in the midst of pressing activities which fill our hands 
and require our best energies every hour. What we 
are doing seems essential. If our hands should will- 
ingly slack, there would be a blank in the work we 
are doing, and this would be disloyalty to God. Be- 
sides, it requires the full wages of all the days to pro- 
vide for our family. Then suddenly one morning we 
cannot leave our bed to go to our work. The doctor 
says it will be weeks before we can leave our bed. 
We are in consternation. We were happy in our 
trust before this interruption. All things were go- 
ing well. We thanked God every day that he was 
providing for us so abundantly. -But how shall we 
meet this new problem ? 


The first thing to remember is that this is our 
Father’ s world, and that all its events are in his hand. 
He is not dependent, in his care of us, upon what we 
can do for ourselves, He indeed needs us; and, 
while we are able to do our part, his providing for us 
depends on our doing our part, But if weare stricken 
down and can no longer go on with our task, God is 
not at the end of his power to care for us. We may 
trust his love to provide for us when we cannot do it. 

The sick man thinks he is losing time when he 
must stay on his bed, day after day, for weeks, But 
really he is not losing. Work in stone or wood is not 
all that the builder is in the world for. There is 
building to go on in his own life and character which 
is far more important than what he does in the house 
on which he is working. Some time he will know 
that his days of illness were his best building days. 
As to his family, God has a way to provide for them 
while the natural bread-winner is not able to do it. 

The principle thus stated applies in all relations of 
life, whatever the circumstances may be. While we 
are able to work we must never slacken our diligence. 
Our own hands must earn our bread, But when we 
cannot longer work, work is not our duty ; God does 
not require it of us. It is some other one’s duty then, 
not ours. If you are a teacher, you cannot evade the 
the responsibility of meeting your class regularly, if 
you are well enough to do so. But if you are really 
ill and cannot be in your place, you have no duty 
there and no responsibility. If you are a minister 
and for years have never missed a service, and then 
are sick and unable to get to your pulpit for a certain 
appointment, your Master does not expect you to be 
there; he has no message for you to deliver to the 
people that day, and nothing will go wrong with your 
work because you are not there. 

A pastor who had wrought long and had hardly 
ever been absent from his church was broken down 
and for months could not come to his place. During 
his long absence he wrote to his people words like 
these: ‘‘I understand that when I am physically un- 
able to do the work I would be doing gladly if I 
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could, it is not my work at all. It would have been 
mine if I were well, but now my only duty is to be 
quiet and still. Duty is not all activity ; sometimes 
it is to wait and sing. Nothing is going wrong in my 
life because I am not in what would be my place if I 
were well. My ministry is not broken or even inter- 
rupted by this experience. My work for my Master 
has not been stopped, —its form only has been 
changed.’ No doubt this pastor was doing as much 
for his people those quiet days away from them as 
he had ever done in his active days in their midst. 

We dare not take comfort from this teaching if we 
are not called from our duty in some providential 
way. Some of us are too easily taken from our work. 
Small excuses are allowed to draw us away. Ob- 
stacles are not always meant to interrupt our efforts, — 
ofttimes they are meant to be overcome, making us 
more earnest and persistent, There is altogether too 
much resignation in some Christians,— resignation 
inay be only indolence. We must be sure that the 
Good Shepherd calls us to ‘‘ lie down in the green 
pastures "' before we stop in our service. But if lying 
down ¢s our duty, then we must do it as joyfully as 
ever we listened to a call to move strenuously forward. 

This lesson is not easily learned. For many it is 
very hard to accept interruptions in happy activities 
without chafing and fretting. It is hard for a man to 
break down in the midst of some great task, and be 
as trustful and songful in his disappointiuent as if he 
had been allowed to go on in his busy way. Some 
people find it very hard to grow old, to le: go the work 
of years, and see others do it. 

The lesson is, that our faith shall not fail when in- 
terruptions of any kind break in, but shall keep our 
hearts brave and sweet and strong in all human weak- 
ness and disappointment. We must take care that 
our religion does not fail in these testings. We say 
that Christ will suffice us in every experience; we 
must show that he does. If he does not, the trouble 
is with us. There is marvelous power in a witnessing 
life. A young Christian woman wrote to a teacher 
who through years had taught her to love Christ and 
trust him, and who was now broken in health and a 
sufferer, but joyous as ever: ‘‘I want to thank you 
for teaching me this beautiful lesson of all your life, 
this peaceful and joyous acceptance of trouble. You 
are living out now all you have taught me, I am 
glad you let Christ speak .so plainly through you.’’ 
Suppose this teacher, having taught the lesson of faith 
and trust and peace for years, had then in pain and 
loss and trouble chafed, complained and fretted, how 
different would the effect have been upon the. pupil ! 

We may be laid aside from our active work; but 
God never lays us aside from himself. So we need 
never lay aside our joyous witnessing for him, his love, 
and his keeping power. If that witness has counted 
for much when we were active, it can count for more 
in our inactivity. If we wasted the days of our activ- 
ity by failure to witness for him, we can, in Christ's 
strength, start to-day, in our new helplessness, upon 
a showing forth of God's presence in our life that shall 
gladden him and change his world. 
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How Was Jesus Tempted ? 

Could God have humiliated himself more than 
by submitting himself, in the person of his Son Jesus 
Christ, to the actual appeal of temptation to sin? 
Think what it means that a member of the Godhead 
should have said, ‘‘I will submit myself to the 
assaults of Satan in such a way that the; shall appeal 
to me as they appealtomen.’’ That we might forever 
be delivered from the power and the appeal of temp- 
tation, the Son of God voluntarily submitted himself 
to its appeal. Could the love of God for men go 
farther ? 

And now we have the wonderful privilege of study- 
ing again the special tempting of Jesus at the begin- 
ning of his public ministry. The pages of this issue 
of The Sunday School Times offer a wealth of Spirit- 
given illumination, through the life-time study of 
Christ's disciples here and abroad, on this sacred 
episode and our Lord's earthly life. In further study 
of the subject it is profitable to consider the thought- 
ful suggestions of certain readers of the Times. 

Through a Colorado reader comes an interpretation 
that seems reasonable. He writes : 


May we not gain some light on our Lord's temptations from 
references to the same subject in-other parts of the Bible? 
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In Genesis 3 : 6, in which the account of the fall is given, we 
read : ‘‘ And when the woman saw that the tree was good for 
food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be de- 
sired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof."" And 
in x John 2:16 we read: ‘For all that is in the world, the 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, 
is not of the Father, but is of the world.”’ 

In Matthew 4 : 1-11 and Luke 4 : 2-13 we have the account 
of the temptation of Jesus, or the trial of his fidelity to God in 
his character as the second federal head of the race. 

‘These two accounts are essentially the same, and cover the 
same points as in the other two enumerations of the sins of 
mankind. 

‘They are sins of the flesh, sins of the mind, and sins of the 
spirit; or, as they may be sapere A stated: (1) Undue 
physical gratification, or supply of bodily needs or desires by 
improper means ; (2) the exercise of pride, social standing, 
political exaltation, place in the world as compared with 
others ; and (3) lack of confidence in God, of fidelity to him. 

These three classes of sin would seem to embrace all the 
particular sins that man commits, personally, or in his inter- 
course with other men, or in his attitude toward God ; and, 
while our first parents and all of their descendants have failed, 
some in greater and some in less degree, in all these respects, 
Jesus endured, suffered, or bore up successfully under all of 
them as they were poenioent to him under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, and thus was prepared to ye gyn with our 
weaknesses ; he inspires confidence in us that he can help us 
when we are tried. Jesus’ three temptations were the same 
kinds or classes of temptations, and his trial. embraced the 
same points, that humanity is tried in. Adam and his poster- 
ity failed. P ae endured, and is ‘‘able to succor them that 
are tempted.’’ 


Certainly Jesus seems to have been attacked in the 
wilderness through his body, mind, and spirit ; and it 
is comforting to know that thereby his sympathy with 
us, as our threefold nature is assaulted by Satan, is 
deep and tender through the knowledge gained by his 
personal experience. 

Jesus’ three temptations were interpreted by the 
late H. Clay Trumbull as standing respectively for 
doubt, presumption, and a breaking with God’s plan 
and will. ; 

Thus he was first tempted to doubt whether he was 
the Son of God or not, and to admit the doubt by 
putting the matter to the test of the miracle of bread- 
making to satisfy his bodily need. Here is where the 
appeal to the body, in its great exhaustion, came in. 

Then followed the temptation to presumption upon 
God's power in his now admitted and newly realized 
Messiahship. To cast himself down from the temple 
was not the meeting of any need, nor the expression of 
any doubt: it was a presumptuous and unnecessary 
demand upon supernatural power, in order to impress 
people and gratify pride. So this temptation would 
come through an appeal to the mind. 

Finally came the suggestion that he win the world, 
as God wanted him to do, but not in God’s appointed 
way ; rather by breaking with God's plan and making 
a short cut by taking Satan into partnership, or recog- 
nizing him as a necessary factor. This would be de- 
liberate and wilful disobedience, and primarily a sin 
of the spirit. And, oh, how often we are assailed by 
this last temptation and yield to it! We know what 
God's will is : the highest, gospel ground in its clean 
simplicity and faith and self-death ; but we say that 
in this present situation it simply would not work : we 
must compromise just a shade at this point or that to 
bring about the desired result. So we say in effect, 
‘*God’s way won't work here ; he is powerless at this 
point."' Wecompromise, we take Satan into partner- 
ship, literally worshiping him in so doing ; and then 
we wonder why there is failure or disaster later. Jesus 
preferred to fail with God than without him, if neces- 
sary ; and therefore Jesus did not fail. 

A Pennsylvania reader believes that hunger had 
nothing to do with Jesus’ first temptation. He writes; 

I have just been looking over a teacher's monthly, and the 
writers join in affirming that the occasion of the First ‘l'empta- 
tion was that Jesus was weak and hungry, and so open to the 


enticement to serve his own needs by the miracle of making 
bread. 

The same idea is almost universal in comment and explana- 
tion of this incident. 

It seems to me that it is absolutely against the plain state- 
ment of Scripture. 

Let the three accounts of the Temptation answer these two 
questions. 

1, When was Jesus tempted ? 

2. When was he hungry? 

Matthew 4: 2: And-when he had fasted forty days and forty 
nights he afterward hungered. 

Mark 1 : 13: And he was in the wilderness forty days tempted 
of Satan. 

Luke 4:2: Being forty days being tempied of the Devil, 
and he did eat nothing in those days; and when they were 
completed, he hungered. 

Jesus was tempted during the forty days. During that time 
he felt no hunger. When the temptation had passed he hun- 
gered. So the hunger had nothing to do with the temptation. 
‘Then what was the occasion of it ? 

‘These temptations are Messianic. Jesus is now equipped to 
** Save the World."’ What does the world need that it may 
be saved? Poor humanity,—it's all right, but it's so hard 
worked that there is no opportunity for its innate worth to 
make itself manifest. If you would save the world, take away 
the primal curse and provide an easy living, give an oppor- 
tunity for leisure and education and culture and progress. 
Provide bread, and all else will follow in natural course. The 
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need of man is food, clothes, shelter: if you give him these 
you will save the world. 

Jesus replies that man does need bread, but that bread—an 
easy living—will not bring the kingdom of God. That he may 
be saved, man needs before all ok under all to obey God. 

Free bread did not save Rome. Free bread has not saved 
or community. 

ne of the most insistent assertions of to-day by men who 
would save the world is this idea that Jesus refu I know 
no Scripture more applicable to present-day needs than this 
story of the Temptation. And the first temptation of our 
Lord's is ¢he temptation pressed upon us by saviors whom 
Jesus recognized as ‘* the devil."’ < 


It is good to see such an uncompromising answer 
as this to the present-day social schemes of redemp- 
tion which put first other things than the personal 
acceptance of Christ as Saviour and Lord. The world 
will never be saved by any kind of bread but the 
Bread of Life. 

Yet it is not necessary to base this vigorous and 
scriptural teaching of the Pennsylvania reader's upon 
the assumption that hunger did not enter into the first 
recorded temptation of our Lord’s in the wilderness ; 
and it does not seem likely that Bible students gener- 
ally will agree with the thought that this wasso, The 
fact that both Matthew and Luke immediately precede 
the record of the temptation to turn stones into bread 
with the statement that Jesus hungered would seem to 
be an intended and unmistakable sequence of facts and 
factors. This does not preclude the fact that Jesus 
also was tempted during the forty days, perhaps in 
ways that are not recorded in the Gospels at all. Or 
the temptations to doubt, presumption, and disobedi- 
ence may have been a more or less continuing expe- 
rience during the entire forty days, culminating, when 
the physical exhaustion was at its height, in the par- 
ticular forms that are recorded. 

An Illinois reader and valued friend of The Sunday 
School Times sends an interesting and representative 
query, when he writes : 


Last Sunday I said Jesus ‘‘ was tempted in all points like as 
we are."' A conscientious young man of exceptional intelli- 
gence said, ‘‘Do you believe Jesus was ever tempted to mur- 
der his mother?’’ I'ni not satisfied with the answer I gave 
him, That question will come up in a few Sundays in such a 
way as to trouble many. Please help us out. 


Jesus plainly had all the classes of temptation that 
men have. That does not mean that he had, or had 
to have, every detailed and identical temptation that 
every man, woman and child has ever had since 
Adam and Eve sinned. 

Murder is only an expression of unlove. And 
Jesus undoubtedly was tempted to unlove: no man 
who ever lived had as much provocation to unlove 
as he had. Yet he triumphed absolutely over what 
must have been this life-long temptation ; and he 
said his last word of conquest over it when he prayed 
on the cross for his murderers, ‘‘ Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do.”’ 

So of every temptation ; as we followed it out, we 
should find that it was only a variation or expression 
ofaclass of temptation that must have come to our 
Lord. As the Colorado writer’s letter showed, Jesus 
was subject to temptations of the body, the mind, and 
the spirit : and all our temptations are in one of these 
three realms. Truly, he was ‘‘in all points tempted 
like as we are’’ ; and out of his own personal experi- 
ence he can and does sympathize with every human 
being in every temptation that comes to that one, 

The young man’s query about the temptation to 
murder suggests one important truth that we overlook 
to our peril. There are some particular temptations 
which we never ought to have, and which, therefore, 
Jesus by his own record couid not possibly have had. 
These are the temptations which come only as the 
result of sin yielded to, Every committed sin may make 
possible and attractive to us a temptation which before 
that sin was not possible nor attractive to us. No 
one is ever tempted to murder until he has yielded to 
great unlove. As there are other gross and exag- 
gerated sins which are only repulsive, and not temp- 
tations, to some people, but which make deadly 
appeal to those who have by sin degraded their moral 
nature until these sins could appeal to them, so there 
are less gross sins’ which do appeal to all of us, but 
which ought not to. There is a terrible warning in 
this. Are we inviting temptations which God never 
intended us to have, and which we need not have? 
With every fresh sin we move in that direction. 
With every fresh act of surrender and obedience, 
with every new infilling of the Spirit of God, we are 
lifted to higher planes of life and temptation. We 
shall continue to be tempted until our bodies are re- 
deemed ; but we need not continue to be tempted as 
we have been. May we let our sympathizing, once- 
tempted, but sinless and omnipotent Saviour lead us 
steadily farther and farther away from our own past 
and present temptations, 
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Why Are We Tempted ? 


By Professor William Du Bose, D.D., S.T.D., D.C.L. 








EMPTATION is the most prominent fact in the 
human and earthly life of our Lord,—and not 
only fact, but factor. It is there not only for an 

end and a purpose, but as the indispensable condi- 
tion and means to thatend. There is a divine pro- 
priety in the exact language of Scripture : ‘« It became 
God, in bringing many sons unto glory to make the 
author of their salvation perfect through sufferings.’’ 
‘*It behooved him in all things to be made like unto 
his brethren.’ Therefore, primarily, ‘‘He was 
tempted in all points like as we are.’’ ‘‘ For in that 
he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able to 
succor them that are tempted.’’ If our Lord was to 
be our Life, he must be what our life is, and as our 
life is : and human life is made through temptation. 
If we ask the end and meaning of temptation, our 
Lord’s person answers—‘‘ perfected through suffer- 
ings,"’ ‘‘ made perfect by the things he suffered’’ ;— 
and ‘‘he suffered being tempted”’ : his sufferings were 
his temptations, and his temptations his sufferings. 

The truth that life is made through temptation or 
trial cannot seem strange to the scientific mind of 
this age. To it, life comes through evolution ; and 
the fitness by which it survives and develops comes 
through the obstacles and difficulties, the labor and 
pain, which it encounters and surmounts. This is 
not to say where life comes from, but what it comes 
through ; and the truth and importance of the princi- 
ple become most apparent in human life, where the 
gist and point of the matter lies in the fact of person- 
ality, in life’s coming through the act and activity, 
the reason and freedom, of man himself. Whatever 
is necessary to call out and require all of man’s use, 
exercise, and possession of himself, to develop his 
powers, to shape his qualities and complete his charac- 
ter, is indispensable and essential to the making of 
the man. Without presuming to limit God’s com- 
mand or choice of means, it is enough to say that it 
is impossible for ourselves to conceive any substitute 
in human life for the principle and method of tempta- 
tion or probation, The man who under all the condi- 
tions of our actual human life suffers all things, accom- 
plishes all things, and becomes all that it is our nature 
and within our circumstances to become or to be, is not 
only our only possible conception of the perfect man,-: 
but our only conception of how, or by what précess, 
man can become perfect. 

I am not going to distinguish between our Lord's 
temptations and our own. It is the very point of 
Christianity that they are not to be distinguished : 
that in principle and method—the what and the how 
of them—they are identical. ‘‘ He was tempted in all 
points like as we are.’’ There was nothing unique in 
his temptations ; the uniqueness was that he passed 
through them without sin, that in the humanity, 
ander the conditions, in the life, that are ours, he gave 
himself without spot to God. It was only thus that 
He was our holiness, our righteousness, and our life 
—and, in all these, our at-one-ment with God, our 
redemption from sin, and our resurrection from death. 
The simple secret and function of Christian faith is to 
make all that is Christ’s ours by making Christ one 
with ourselves and ourselves one with him. Jesus 
Christ is high priest of humanity in that he is the 
realized Godward end and destination of humanity, 
humanity fulfilled, not alone through God in it but 
equally through itself in God. The earthly life of our 
Lord was the process of the becoming-one of man 
with God—just as the antecedent act of incarnation was 
the becoming-one of God with man. 

Jesus Christ, albeit he was Son, ‘‘yet learned obe- 
dience by the things which he suffered’’—:‘« And hav- 
ing been [himself] made perfect, he became unto all 
them that obey him the author of eternal salvation.’’ 
We study best thus the function and operation of 
temptation in the human experience of Jesus Christ. 
Through it—through the things which he suffered 
‘‘being tempted,’’ and whereby he was ‘‘ made per- 
fect’’-—our Lord himself ‘‘ learned obedience.’’ What 
was that obedience which he had to acquire, and to 
acquire by so bitter agony of temptation : ‘‘Who in 
the days of his flesh, having offered up prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears unto him 
that was able to save him from death ; and having been 
heard for his godly fear''—? The death meant was 
not that from which he was not saved, but that from 





Most of us have thought of temptation as a nec- 
essary and regrettable and sorely irksome accom- 
paniment of human life: but have we ever realized 
that temptation is human life, and makes human 
life? That temptation with what it offers is the 
distinguishing glory of human life, and is that 
wherein we apparently are given a privilege not 
accorded to the angels ? 

Here is one of the most remarkable studies of 
temptation that The Sunday School Times has ever 
been privileged to publish. To those who are will- 
ing to study and re-read its message until it is 
grasped, it offers searching and startling revela- 
tions of strengthening, comforting truth. Its main 
points are summarized below. 








which he ‘‘ was heard’’ and saved—the death of fall- 
ing away from God, of disobedience and apostasy. 
Humanity is not saved from sin and death by the half 
measure of being taken into God—for thus all hu- 
manity would be, iso facto, saved in Christ. It re- 
quires the other half of its whole salvation—that it 
shall z¢se/f, in the love and grace and fellowship with 
it of God in Christ, put away sin and lay hold upon 
eternal life. Our Lord himself was not simply so, but 
had to be holy in his humanity. Holiness is not a 
mere fact, it is the very supremest of acts, activities. 
That perfection of it which our Lord attained, and 
which is here called ‘‘obedience’*—an obedience that 
was ‘*unto death,’’ ‘‘even the death of the cross’’— 
was the perfection of love, service, and sacrifice. 
There are two forms of temptation, according as it 
is directed against our virtue or against our faith—the 
one moral and the other spiritual. Nothing is said 
of trials of what we may call our Lord’s morality, his 
natural human virtue. They are all trials of his faith 
or his religion, his spiritual attitudes and relations. 
If a man lives in faith, or in God, his virtue, or true 
and proper manhood, will take care of itself. If we 





In This Article 
Professor Du Bose Shows That: 


Human life is made through temptation. 


Christ’s sufferings were his temptations; his 
temptations were his sufferings. 


We cannot conceive of any substitute in human 
life for the principle and method of temptation. 


Christ’s temptations and ours cannot be distin- 
guished : they must be identical. There was noth- 
ing unique in his temptations : the uniqueness lay 
in how he passed through them. 


Christ’s prayer in Gethsemane was, not that he 
should be saved from death on the cross, but that he 
should be saved from the death of disobedience and 
appstasy. 

Christ’s holiness was not a passive condition : his 
holiness was his activity against temptation. So 
must our holiness be. 


The end of human temptation is human perfection. 


Sonship is achieved through obedience, which is 
learned only through temptation. 


All temptation is aimed at either the defeat or the 
victory of this end: Sonship. Thus all temptation is 
of two sorts: from God, intended to build us up; 
or from Satan, intended to destroy us. 


Christ’s Sonship, like Israel’s, was tested and per- 
fected in the wilderness experience of temptation. 


The first of the three temptations of Jesus that 
followed his baptism was the familiar temptation to 
doubt because of the terrible discrepancy between 
heavenly faith and earthly conditions. If | am a 
son of God, how can things about me be as they are ? 


Jesus’ second temptation was to the presumption 


of expecting God to do things /or us instead of with 
us and through us. 


The third temptation was to mix the flesh with the 
spirit : to labor for a carnal and earthly “‘ Kingdom.” 

















walk in the Spirit we shall not fulfil the lusts of the 
flesh. Our Lord in his humanity was subject to all 
the natural deficiency of nature and all the inherent 
insufficiency of himself ; to be safe from the human 
enemies, sin and death, he needed to call upon him 
who alone was able to save him. He conquered the 
flesh only in the power of the Spirit. The sole or- 
gans and functions of the spirit of man are faith, 
hope, and love. It was in these and by these alone, 
or by the love, grace, and fellowship with us of God, 
which are ours through these, that Jesus Christ, for 
us or in us, was and is the conqueror of sin and the 
resurrection from death, 

Let us study then the matter and manner of our 
Lord's personal temptations, to find the principle 
and power of his human victory over them, and 
so of our own, The end of human temptation is 
human perfection : ‘‘ Perfected through sufferings '’ 
is the briefest and most exact account of the Life 
which is our salvation. The work of our Lerd, 
as the Leader and Author of our salvation, was 
to bring many sons to glory. He was the eternal, 
divine Sonship realizing itself in human Sonship ; 
and in accomplishment of that process he was him- 
self, first, ‘*Son perfected for ever’'—and perfected 
in the one only way of human Sonship. ‘‘ He learned 
obediénce,’’—and once more, what was that obedi- 
ence? It was the spirit, disposition, and character 
of divine-human Sonship : ‘* As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, these are the sons of God. We have 
not received a spirit of bondage, or of servants, but 
we have received a spirit of Sonship, in which we 
cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit itself witnesseth with 
our spirit, that we are children of God.’’ 

It was to make us, in and with and through him- 
self, not potentially or by nature, but actually or by 
act of ourselves—through our own participation in 
the love, grace, and fellowship, in the holiness, 
righteousness, and life of God—sons and heirs of 
God, that our Lord was in the world. And we may 
depend upon it that all the temptation directed against 
him or against us in him—as it is from Satan, is for 
the defeat—as it is from God, is for the victory and 
perfection, of that end. 

Our Lord’s personal recorded life begins at his 
baptism with an act of exalted spiritual consciousness, 
or assurance of his divine Sonship. The heavens 
were opened,. the Spirit descended, and the voice of 
God proclaimed him his beloved Son, in whom he 
was well pleased. Human experience could not have 
gone farther or reached higher,—and it was a human 
experience ; God was not approving an eternal and 
heavenly, but an earthly and human Sonship. 

And it was the sense and power and endurance of 
just that human Sonship to God that was put to the 
extremest test and trial immediately after in the wil- 
derness. Jesus Christ was the true Israel of God, 
who all through the night of doubt and fear wrestled 
with God and prevailed, Israel of old was Son of 
God, and God after highly exalting him and manifest- 
ing himself to him in the deliverance from Egypt, led 
him into the wilderness to humble him, to prove him, 
to know what was in his heart, whether he would keep 
his commandments or no, And he humbled him, 
and suffered him to hunger, and fed him with manna, 
that he might make him know that man doth not live 
by bread only, but by the word of God doth man live. 
Jesus was learning just that lesson in just that way. 

The first temptation is that of questioning and doubt 
arising out of the terrible discrepancy and contradic- 
tion between heavenly faith and earthly conditions. 
To Israel and Jesus alike in the wilderness comes the 
diabolic suggestion or insinuation: ‘‘If thou art the 
Son of God, command that these stones become 
bread."’ All temptation begins with a question or an 
‘if,’’—with a suggestion or injection of doubt. If 
God be God, or be our Father, if we are his children, 
can things be with us as they are on thisearth? Ifa 
human son ask bread of a father, will he give him a 
stone? How did human conditions, to human ap- 
pearance, contradict, defeat, and render impracticable 
and impossible all his divine purposes and mission ? 
But Jesus had bread to eat that the human eye does 
not see ; he lived upen the word of God, and main- 
tained his Sonship, his oneness with the Father, 
through all opposing conditions and contradictions. 
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And that not merely tested but made his faith : he 
learned through it even more and more to know God, 
and to know himself. And as God ‘‘spared him 
not’’ to the uttermost the trials that perfect faith and 
obedience, so our Lord through these was ‘‘Son per- 
fected forever."’ 

The first spiritual or Christian temptation is di- 
rected against our status or relation with God in 
Christ, against the fact, the efficacy, or the security 
of our sonship with the Father. For that is the be- 
ginning and end of Christianity : ‘*‘ We are become 
partakers with Christ, and of Christ, if we hold fast 
the beginning of our confidence firm unto the end.’’ 
Doubt and unbelief are the entrance and essence of 
sin. 
The second temptation our Lord himself character- 
izes as ‘‘ tempting God’'; that is, accepting our rela- 
tion to God and presuming upon it; expecting or 
requiring him to work miracles for us, Christianity 
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is not here to do for or instead of us, but to do with 
and in us. It is not to supersede Nature and our- 
selves, but to sanctify and ennoble Nature and our- 
selves. We little suspect or measure how much we 
are prone to expect our religion to do for and in us, 
without our doing. What God wants with us, is not 
his but our doing and being ; he will enable without 
limit or measure what we are or do. He will not 
supersede or dispense with ourselves. 

Finally, how much of human selfishness, pride, 
ambition, of earthly interest and carnal temper and 
disposition, are mixed with and go under the names 
of religion and Christianity! How much of our zeal 
and activity for God are only Satan himself as an 
angel of light. It was not only Israel of old that 
looked and labored for a carnal and earthly ‘: King- 
dom of God.’’ Nothing but the spirit and temper 
of the Cross can eliminate the flesh from the spirit. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN. 





When the Newspaper Helped 


By Mattie M. Boteler 





Is a country Sunday-school teacher at a disadvantage when he faces a class of alert young 
city fellows who know some things that he does not? It is possible to surprise even a pro- 
gressive class of that sort—if the countryman refuses to be surprised. Here is a story that 
tells how it was attempted. The fact that the story is fiction does not prevent it from offering 
some remarkably sane ideas on the running of a young men’s Bible class. And the news- 
paper plan: have you tried it in your class? You might commence on it a month or 
two in advance of the next temperance lesson, June 23, if this article does not reach your 
eye in time to use it for the lesson of February 25. There are times when the truth of 
the Bible is given an overwhelming reality by studying the commentary of Everyday Life. 


HERE were two things which happened that first 
Sunday that surprised Chamblin : first, he did 
not feel the least bit homesick in the big city 

church, even though he came from the country ; and 
second, the superintendent came to him before he was 
fairly seated in the Sunday-school room, and asked 
him to teach a class of young men. He had not for- 
gotten to study his lesson ; but he did not know that 
there was in the superintendent's pocket a letter from 
the minister at Perkly Centre, commending Mark 
Chamblin as a superintendent, and also as a remark- 
ably successful teacher of young men. 

In the class-room, where about twenty-five young 
men were already gathered, he had his first glimpse 
of an organized class. As they entered the room, a 
young man of particularly pleasing appearance arose 
and came to meet them. 

‘«Mr, Chamblin, this is Kingsly, the president of 
the class,’’ the superintendent explained, ‘‘ Kingsly, 
Mr. Chamblin is with us for the first time to-day, and 
has consented to teach the clags."" The young man 
shook hands with easy cordiality. 

‘« This is the order of the day,’’ he said, putting a 
card into Chamblin’s hand, and making a few brisk 
explanations. ‘*Now I will introduce you to the 
class, and I want to tell you beforehand, Mr. Cham- 
blin, that you will find our fellows all right.’’ 

The young men were about the age of those he had 
taught back at Perkly Centre, but even a casual glance 
made him keenly appreciative of the difference. They 
were well-groomed and well-dressed, but it was the 
alert air which distinguishes the city from the country 
that most impressed him. They looked into his face 
with the frank air of those to whom no one was a 
stranger. 

He felt a bit awkward at first. He had always been 
accustomed to trying to ‘‘draw his class out,’’ with 
varying degrees of success. But these young men 
took part in the discussions in the most natural man- 
ner in the world. It had always been said of Cham- 
blin that he was a fellow who ‘‘caught on’’ to things 
easily, and it was not long before he was enjoying 
himself hugely. 

Between the Sunday-school and the preaching ser- 
vice, the superintendent hunted Mark up. 

«« Congratulations !’’ he said, holding out his hand. 
‘*The boys tell me you made a center shot to-day. 
Standish, who taught the class, moved from the city 
about six weeks ago, and the young cubs are pretty 
hard to please about finding his successor.”’ 

‘*And they have kept together like this, without a 
teacher ?"* 

**Of course !*' smiling quizically. 


‘*As they look 
at it, the class is theirs. 


Mr. Standish was merely 


the teacher.’’ 
learning things. 

On Monday evening Harry Kingsly and Dan 
Fallon called on Mark. 

‘*Mr. Chamblin,’’ Kingsly said winningly, after 
they had made themselves comfortable, ‘‘ class num- 
ber six certainly fell to that teaching of yours.’’ 

‘Oh, come off !’’ Dan interposed, ‘‘ Mr. Chamblin 
isn’t used to that sort of lingo. Make the little 
speech you’ ve been practising on.’’ 

At once the two got down to business, They had 
come to ask Mr. Chamblin to become the permanent 
teacher of class number six. Mark told them promptly 
that he wanted the class, and would take it if the su- 
perintendent approved of the arrangement. 

For a number of weeks after he became teacher of 
the class Chamblin continued to make discoveries. 
Among the most surprising of these was the fact that 
most of the men really looked up the questions to be 
discussed ; another was that some of those who took 
an interest in class activities were not Christians. ‘The 
fact that they were from various grades of society 
seemed to make no difference in their fellowship. 
Kingsly came of one of the city’s old families, and 
was fitting himself for the law, while Dan Fallon, 
who had not gone to school since he was fourteen, 
was foreman in an important department of the 
Shortly Plow Works. 

Mark soon discovered that the free discussions had 
a perilous as well as a profitable side. 
know how to put on the brakes without making the 
speaker feel that he was being choked off. For a 
good while he managed very well—-even with Zombro, 
who was fond of saying that he was a Socialist of the 
blood-and-fire variety. It was in connection with the 
temperance question that Mark came near meeting 
his Waterloo. Kingsly had taken up a casual re- 
mark on the destructiveness of drink. 

‘«T can’t agree with you, Mr. Chamblin,’’ he pro- 
tested. ‘*People have been saying such things so 
long that a good many people haven’t stopped to 
question whether they are true or not. No one de- 
fends drunkenness, any more than we do gluttony, 
but you don’t hear of any one’s wanting to prohibit 
the selling of eatables just because some people are 
harmed by eating too much. I don’t drink myself. I 
suppose it’s because I was brought up the other way, 
and never got away from it. But there’s no real 
harm in a man’s taking a glass of wine or beer if he 
wants it. When you've lived in the city for a while 
you'll have to acknowledge that there are plenty of 
people who drink, and yet live as peaceably and as 
virtuously as you do."’ 

This pronouncement came to Chamblin like a bolt 


Chamblin told himself that he was 


One had to. 
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out of aclear sky; but he gave no sign that he was 
surprised or shocked. There were several things he 
had learned long ago in dealing with boys, which 
later served him well. The average young man did 
not outgrow, he discovered, many of the character- 
istics of the ‘boy ; he merely concealed them. One 
of these was the satisfaction he found in shocking 
‘*good"’ people. He was reasonably certain that 
there was something of this behind Kingsly’s revolu- 
tionary speech. He waited for a moment as if to 
make certain that the young man had finished ; then 
he said with an inscrutable face : 

‘*I know Kingsly doesn’t expect me to agree with 
him, but he has presented one or two interesting 
points which I should like to take up at the first op- 
portunity. Now,’’ looking at his watch, ‘we shall 
have to hasten a little if we are going to come out of 
this lesson on schedule time.’’ Some of the fellows 
were evidently disappointed, yet even Kingsly looked 
approvingly at him for not having allowed himself to 
become ‘‘rattled’’ over the situation. 

A fortnight later he referred to the matter when he 
presented the lesson plans for the next month. 

‘The last lesson in the month is a temperance 
lesson,’’ he said. ‘*Some people say that you can’t 
find anything in the Bible that teaches total absti- 
nence, though these forget that the Bible is a book 
of inclusive principles, rather than of minute rules. 
So far as I am concerned, it would not make the least 
difference in my position if there were not a word in 
the Bible against strong drink. But, fellows, I'm 
going to ask you this. If you can or cannot find an 
argument in favor of total abstinence in the Bible, 
won't you see if you can’t find it in the newspapers ? 
I want you to join me for the next four weeks in 
making note of the crimes and casualties that would 
not have been had the participants been on the 
water-wagon, as you put it. 

‘« Since Kingsly has been frank enough to tell us 
that he does not agree with Christian people in 
general on this subject, I am going to ask him to 
collect clippings on this subject from the daily news, 
and give a summary of them to the class, without 
comment. Is that fair ?’’ he appealed. ; 

‘‘ Fair enough, Mr. Chamblin. A position that 
can’t stand facts isn’t worth holding.”’ 

There were several members of the class who 
declared that it seemed as though the powers of evil 
had never been so active in the city as they were 
during the weeks that followed. As a matter of fact 
the record of crime was not an unusual one. They 
were merely taking account as they had not done 
before. 

First, there was the pitiful story of four young 
girls who took the evening boat to a pleasure park up 
the river ; they had fallen in with some wild fellows, 
and had made a merry evening with them, drinking 
beer at a half-dozen bars, Long after the boat re- 
turned, they were found lying in a drunken sleep not 
far from the wharf. The girls were daughters of 
respectable workingmen, and two of them had never 
tasted beer till that night. 

Then, there was the killing of a young Pole by his 
boy companion after a quarrel in what was known as 
a respectable family saloon, where they had been 
drinking all the evening. 

A day or two later, a well-known broker drove his 
wife out of doors at midnight, and afterward shot 
himself. At the inquest, the wife said that the night 
after her husband's death: was the first one in eight 
years when she had not been afraid to go to sleep. 
One drink, she explained, always made a fiend of 
him. 

One night, toward the end of the fourth week, 
Chamblin had a call from Harry Kingsly. He car- 
ried in his hand a book of clippings which he threw 
on the table. 

‘*Talk about tragedy !’’ he exploded. ‘‘ Talk 
about temperance ammunition, and arguments, and 
sermons! They're all there,’’ laying his hand on 
the book. ‘‘ Maybe you thought my talk the other 
Sunday was hot air. Well, a part of it was; but I 
was working myself into thinking it was all true., 
You might have got mad and jumped me, or you 
might have pulled a long face and preached to me, 
but neither one would have done any good. I'd 
have thought that you were just the regulation 
machine, grinding out a lot of cant because it was 
expected of you.’’’ 


‘*Much obliged,’’ Chamblin laughed. ‘‘ You 
think now that I am—”’ 
‘A man'\"’ Kingsly finished cheerfully. ‘And 


say, Mr. Chamblin, that temperance lesson is going 
to be a hummer."’ 
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The Bible and National Ideals 
HE late Senator Dolliver said to me a short time 
before he died: ‘‘Our modern political life 
needs the recreating power of the Gospels ; it 
needs change from within more than it needs external 
panaceas,”’ 

‘The modern national revival of civic spirit and 
social activities calls for the type of man and the kind 
of idealism that the Old Testament prophets present. 
Emerson once said : ‘‘The glory of a nation does 
not depend upon the size of its census, or the size of 
its cities, or the size of its crops, but upon ¢he kind 
of man the country turns out.’’ The Bible has proved 
itself the nation’s greatest book, as it has been 
wrought into the life and ideals of its great men. It 
has been the solace and inspiration cf national lead- 
ership>in men like Gladstone, Lincoln, Jackson, 
Svdney, Garibaldi, Joseph Neesima, Carey, Milton, 
Victor Hugo, and hundreds of other public men. 
The late Justice David J. Brewer is quoted as saying, 
‘*No nation is better than its sacred book. In that 
book are expressed its highest ideals of life, and no 
nation rises above those ideals.’’ The Bible was the 
rock upon which our fathers built our early civiliza- 
tion, those men ‘‘who set their consciences by the 
will of God as countrymen set their clocks by the 
sun."’ The pilgrim with a staff in his hand and a 
Bible beneath his arm is carved in bronze and stone 
in our parks and commons, because thus he was 
equipped. - The Bible was his law and his gospel. 

‘«When you know how a nation deals with the Bible 
you may know what that nation is,’’ said a Bishop of 
the English Church. It has affected directly the 
social and political ideals of nations in its high’ prin- 
ciples set forth for governments. Andrew Jackson 
called’ the Bible the rock upon which our republic 
rests. A professor in a Middle West institution uses 
the book of Proverbs as his sole text-book in teach- 
ing political economy and social ethics. The ground 
strain of the Old Testament was national righteous- 
ness as the eternal foundation. ‘‘Ye shall be unto 
me a kingdom of priests and an holy nation,’’ said 
Jehovah, ‘These personal and national ideals have 
permeated the highest Christian civilizations, This 
ideal of constitutional government was from the Bible, 
from the Hebrews, It was contrary to Oriental, gov- 
ernment principles, which elevated the ruler at the 
expense of the people. The Bible makes the people 
supreme. Their rights, their obligations, their pos- 
sibilities are its theme. As Dr. W. W. Moore points 
out, a hundred years before Plato dreamed of his 
ideal republic, Jethro and Moses were working on 
Mount Sinai at the foundation of republican govern- 
ment and giving a written constitution to which public 
assent was given by the people. 

We are now beginning to study with seriousness 
the political and social ideals of Jesus. ‘Thousands 
of students discussed last year in the colleges the 
questions of the relation of Bible Christianity to labor 
and capital, poverty and crime, and the problems of 
rural and municipal life in America. These are life 
questions, and they are Bible questions. Such study 
is not only bringing a new conception of the Word of 
God— it is assisting especially in the recasting and re- 
organizing of our national and intellectual ideals 
relative to the changing conditions of the twentieth 
century. ‘‘To this’’ (book), says Ulysses Grant, 
‘*we must look as our guide in the future.’’ ‘‘ Every 
one therefore that heareth these words of mine, and 
doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise man, who 
built his house upon the rock: and the rain de- 
scended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house ; and it fell not: for it was 
founded upon the rock.”’ 

The Bible and Character 

Our age is one that often turns away from profes- 
sional and enforced presentation of moral truths, but 
it is everywhere keen for those unlabeled suggestions 
that make for undivided strength, for self-control,— 
for the culture of the will. Christianity wins to-day 
by persuasion rather than by pressure, by influence 
rather than force. In many cities and towns the or- 
ganization called the ‘*Gideons’’ has recently placed 
Bibles in every room of the leading hotels. It is 
reported that the electric light and gas bills of these 
hotels and boarding-houses immediately increased. 


Ten Reasons for Bible Study 


By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, 


Secretary for Bible Study, of the Student Department of the Inter- 
national Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations 





If ‘** the man on the street ’’ should stop you and 
ask you offhand to tell him, in a practical, convinc- 
ing way, why he ought to study the Bible, could 
you tell him? It would not be enough to say that 
it would ‘‘ do him good.”” He wants reasons; he 
must be shown. 

In three papers Mr. Cooper is presenting ten rea- 
sons of a sort that challenge attention: from any 
honest man. Even those who know the Bible best 
are likely to find here fresh and inspiring evidence 
of the supernatural glory and achievements of the 
old and ever new Book. The “‘ reasons”’ offer 
striking material for consideration in an adult Bible 
class; and the series may be had in pamphlet form 
from The Sunday School Times Co., at 10 cents. 
The Ten Reasons covered in the three articles (of 
which the present one is the second) are: Univer- 
sality, Literary Culture, Life-Work, Brotherhood 
of Man, National Ideals, Character, Optimism, Serv- 
ice, Personalities, Religion. 








As one man, who found a Bible in a Chicago hotel, 
expressed it, ‘‘I never knew before that I was inter- 
ested in religion.’’ The Bible if to be increasingly 
the silent but effective power for the production of 
firm morals and serious thinking concerning conduct, 
as people read it, unguardedly, for themselves. The 
words of the Bible reach down to the decisive forces 
of human lives. 

Thomas Carlyle said that the Bible was the one 
book wherein for thousands of years the spirit of man 
has found light and nourishment, and the response to 
whatever was deepest in his heart. Its general study 
will fill society with those standards and sympathies 
which will come to use when the crises arrive. The 
Bible touches the heart of individuals and brings hu- 
manity to itself. It conveys the words of Jesus which 
were with authority—the authority of character. No 
time has needed more than ours to realize that behind 
the institutions of to-day is the individual ; behind 
the capital is the capitalist ; behind labor is the labor- 
ing man and the mind of society. The man alone is 
the audience to which the Scripture speaks, The 
Sermon on the Mount is a valuation upon single indi- 
viduals in their relationships. The reform move- 
ments of to-day must be directed primarily against 
those forces that tend to choke or arrest the develop- 
ment of moral personality. Greatness has always 
reached the summit of its power through isolated 
persons, as they have cried in the great cry for 
character : 

‘¢ Search me, O God, and know my heart : 
Try me, and know my thought ; 
And see if there be any wicked way in me, 
And lead me in the way everlasting.’’ 


The Optimism of the Bible 

In one of his superb letters, Robert Louis Stevenson 
said : ‘* As I live, I feel more and more that literature 
should be cheerful and brave-spirited."’ Of such 
character is the Christian Scriptures. The predomi- 
nant note of the Bible is that of hope and good cheer 
for men. On every page one feels the gospel of the 
Psalmist : 


*¢ Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down ; 
For Jehovah upholdeth him with his hand.’’ 


Or the triumphant belief of Paul : ‘I am persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principal- 
ities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ Or, ‘‘ There 
shall be an handful of corn in the earth upon the top 
of the mountains ; the fruit thereof shall shake like 
Lebanon ; and they of the city shall flourish like 
grass of the earth.’’ Or the final words of Jesus : «I 
will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and 
your joy no one taketh away from you.’’ 

The Bible gives a clear, straightforward analysis of 
human nature ; it is the sword of the Spirit and cuts 
deep into all lies, sham, and hypocrisies of living or 
thinking ; but the Bible never allows criticism or 
pessimism to predominate. Despair is never the 
last word. Moses had his tribulations as a leader, 
but he died in song. The Psalmist forgot his trials in 


his praise. The lost coin, the lost sheep, and the 
lost son are always matched by the restoration and 
the rejoicing. The Bible and despondency never go 
together. God tells us throughout the Scriptures, as 
he told the discouraged Elijah, that he has seven 
thousand who have not bowed the knee to Baal, The 
two root principles of Christianity are on every page— 
a forgiven past and a new future. To know God is 
to love him and to be happy. The Bible is the rev- 
elation of God our Father. Indeed, the Bible writers 
seemed to have written for man’s encouragement : 
‘*to find out where joy resides and give it a voice fine 
beyond singing.'* The Bible is the nation’s call to 
men to glorify God and to enjoy him forevér, Heaven 
is objectified in the language of light and of beauty 
and of boys and girls playing in the streets, 

Edmund Burke had the habit of reading a chapter 
of Isaiah before he went to speak in the House of 
Commons. He said: ‘Isaiah possesses both the 
blaze of eloquence and the light of truth."" Any man 
who is inclined to be pessimistic or discouraged should 
read each day a psalm, or a bit of Hosea’s love song, 
or one of Paul's victorious passages, or the promise 
of Jesus about the sure victory of righteousness. The 
Bible is filled with that music which George Eliot 
called the ‘‘ gladness of the world.’’ The individual 
who learns from personal experience to say, ‘‘I know 
whom I have believed,'’ and thus to see a new heaven 
and a new earth, is freed from earth's thraldom. It is 
a liberation of the Spirit. The Bible student certainly 
finds some of the patience and faith of the saints. He 
learns to ‘‘abound in hope.’’ Every page of the 
Bible to such a man is a hymn—a pzan of victory— 
a note of permanent and unquenchable optimism. 


The Bible and Service 

The twentieth century opens in a great struggle for 
utilitarian values, as these values are evinced in com- 
mercial and industrial results, on the one hand, and 
practical social and religious reforms, on the other. 
In this age the Bible must rove its usefulness to 
business and to society. The significance and charm 
of its facts will depend upon its embodiment, its vis- 
ualization in serviceable, human lives. It is not 
enough to commend the Bible as ‘‘the good book"’ 
—it must be good for something. The field to-day is 
the world of needs and deeds. Jesus fills the New 
Testament with a new dignity for work. He himself 
furnished the sublime example of toil unsevered from 
tranquillity. His words and the words of his follow- 
ers defined the Christian as an ambassador, a shep- 
herd, a steward, a fighter, a laborer. His command 
was not only to overcome self, but also the world, and 
he gives instruction regarding the method.  ‘‘ Arise, 
let us go,’’ he says, and Christianity has been, when 
true, a purposeful crusade, a service campaign for the 
sake of positive assistance to the sons of men. ‘The 
true end and aim of a well-ordered and contented life 
is for the sake of God through society. ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’’ Men are dis- 
covering that social principles and economic rules are 
found in the Bible—not as catalogued injunctions for 
every changing detail of life, but as great, guiding, 
informing ideas to be discovered, thought through, 
and adapted to social progress by men who both think 
and act, by men who are good, but who also are useful. 

The Bible drives men out to follow Jesus—to seek 
and to save. Its message is for peace by means of 
strife, and toil, and risk, and disaster. The Bible- 
study objective for the twentieth century is not to dis- 
cuss in quiet and delightful retirement the problems 
of good and evil, but to find God’s message in order 
forthwith to do it. God's call to-day is for ‘‘ doers of 
the word, not hearers only.’’ 


**Oh, prudence is a right good thing 
And those are useful friends, 
Who never make beginnings 
Until they see the ends. 


** But now and then give me a man 
And I will make him king, 
Just to take the consequences, 

Just to do the thing.’’ 


Lad 


** If ye know these things, 
are ye if ye do them."" 
New York City. 


said the Master, ‘* happy 
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“Where Did This Thing Take Place?” 


A “ gruelling inquiry’ which the Bible witness must answer, 
as Dr. Kyle shows, if he would meet the temper of this age 





MONG all the stately Dames of Learning, history 
is the most aristocratic ; she likes to hold court 
wherever she goes, and she never appears at her 

best without the attendance of all three of her hand- 
maids. If one or two be absent, she is disconcerted 
and scarcely seems herself, 

The three handmaids of history, in the order of 
their rank in the service of their royal mistress, are 
geography, ethnology and chronology. These three 
supply in order the essential elements of complete hu- 
man testimony, —the place, the persons, and the time, 
The witness in court who cannot name the place, nor 
the persons, nor the time, is apt to be laughed out of 
court. He can never be an independent witness, and 
if ever his testimony be worth anything, it is only in- 
cidental and subsidiary to the testimony of one who 
supplies some of the essential elements. His own 
story of itself is not testimony. But if one can give 
the place of an event, immediately he becomes a wit- 
ness, though he may not be able to tell who did the 
dee dl or when it was done; and if he cannot tell the 
place, his testimony concerning the persons and the 
time will ordinarily be of little avail as independent 
testimony. If now hecan add to the place of an event 
the person who did the deed, his testimony is very 
valuable, though he know not when the deed was 
done. Last of all, if to the testimony concerning the 
place and the persons he can add the exact time of 
the event, then is his testimony complete ; and unless 
his veracity be impeached, it is unassailable. 


When ‘‘ Myths’’ Become Flesh and Blood 

History is but human testimony in the large. It is 
the accumulated and corrected testimony of ten 
thousand witnesses. Sometimes their testimony has 
been written down by those who witnessed the event 
it records, Usually, however, it has passed from lip 
to lip before it passed from pen to pen; and some- 
times it has been transmitted orally for centuries be- 
fore it has found a place to be recorded. But always 
it ishuman testimony. Even where material evidence 
has existed,—the products of toil, the creations of 
genius, or the ruins left by devastation,—yet the ac- 
count of these things which history gives is but human 
testimony composed of the same essential elements as 
the testimony of a witness in court arranged in the 
sae order of importance : the place, to give us geog- 
raphy ; the persons, ethnology ; and the time, chron- 
ology. 

The neighborhood story that attaches to anywhere 
is folklore. The account of the doings of peoples, 
tribes, nations that happen anywhere, or which 
makes mention of places that cannot be found, is 
legend ; or, if it is draped in celestial vestments and 
accompanied by a message that purports to be from 
beyond the veil, it is myth. The first element in our 
religion that. stamps it as an historical religion, and 
not a myth, is the unquestioned identification of the 
places, —that is to say, the absolute certainty of bibli- 
cal geography. Indeed, the very first element in the 
transformation of legend into history, and myth into 
miracle, is to find beyond question the place where 
the events really did take place. 

It is within the experience of students still in our 
universities and technical schools that they learned of 
Minos, king of Crete, among the legendary heroes of 
early Greek history: his wonderful palace and the 
doings of his court were accounted but the marvels of 
folk-lore. Then came the discoveries of Dr. Evans 
at Knossos, when the palace of king Minos was un- 
covered, Instantly the legend became history. Not 
all the details are yet verified; but Minos is a 
historical character, and the marvelous tales of folk- 
lore will in large part take their place soberly among 
the doings of the Cretan court. 

Some years ago Professor Maspero thought to mark 
out the boundaries of historical knowledge when 
he gave to the world his learned work on ‘‘ The 
Dawn of Civilization." He placed Menes and the 
other early kings of Egypt along the horizon of the 
‘«dawn."’ He thought, as did many Egyptologists, 
that Menes was a legendary character, and that the 
marvelous stories associated with his name linked 
him with the mythical history of Egypt during ‘the 
reign of the gods.’’ Alas, for the vanity of human 
certitude! Professor Maspero’s book was hardly dry 


What is the difference between myth and history ? 
How can you show the skeptical man that the Bible 
is not legend? Just here archeology has played a 
notable part. In carrying us farther into its riches, 
Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D., who 
has already made a new thing of the dry word 
** archeology” to readers of the Times in his bi- 
monthly department in these columns, now takes 
up what he calls the three ‘‘ Handmaids of History,”’ 
and will show how dependent upon these is our 
fullest knowledge of the Bible. If you will put 
yourself in the position of a witness on the stand 
before an attorney who is determined to break 
down your evidence in behalf of the Bible as his- 
tory, you will soon see how mightily you will need 
the assistance of this first Handmaid of History to 
whom Dr, Kyle introduces us this week. 








from the press before Professor Petrie uncovered the 
tombs of Mena and other of the early kings of Egypt, 
together with many brief inscriptions and material 
mementos of those kings. Little more is known con- 
cerning the ¢éme of these early kings than before ;.but 
the discovery of the J/ace and the unequivocal records 
of the Zersons of these heroic figures on the horizon, 
instantly changed legend into veritable history. 

About half a century ago, almost nothing was 
known of the place and persons and time of the 
story of Abram and Lot in their experience with 
the five kings round about Sodom and Gomorrah and 
the four kings from the East, Chedorlaomer and his 
allies. The most furious attack was made upon this 
story. The whole narrative was declared to be 
legend, with only the smallest fragments of historical 
truth in it. This portion of the Bible has well been 
called the ‘‘storm-center’’ of the discussions about 
the Old Testament history. But the course and the 
general outlines of the great campaign down the eastern 
shore of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, far away to the 
south and the west in the Amalekite country, back 
along the Amorite side of the sea in Palestine to the 
cities of the Plain, and the return to Damascus, is 
well made out. The Elamite Confederacy, as also 
some of the persons composing it, especially Am- 
raphel, the great Hammurabi, have become known. 
Now, though the exact “me of these events and per- 
sons is not much better known than before, and some 
of the details are not yet verified, this narrative as a 
whole has become firmly established as veritable his- 
tory. 


Trojans and Hittites Now Speak for Themselves 

Let us bring to mind some very familiar illustra- 
tions. What high school boy does not know about 
old Troy and the legendary atmosphere which en- 
veloped the Trojans until Schliemann dug up an old 
heap of ruins and found Troy, in the presence of 
which its story was instantly acknowledged to be veri- 
table history? What Bible student does not know 
about the Hittites? Why, it is not yet a decade since 
they were scoffed at as a legendary people, and their 
history at the most but a superstitious overgrowth of 
tradition about an insignificant tribe? ‘*Who knew 
anything about them?’’ ‘+ Where had they ever been 
found ?’’ ‘Another of the legendary growths of the 
Bible !’’ But as soon as their capital city at Boghaz- 
keui was found, this talk about legendary people sank 
away in the distance. 

Is it not perfectly plain that the temper of this age 
will not believe in any history for which it cannot 
make geography, and that as soon as geography can 
be made with certainty the history leaps into full ex- 
istence, whatever else may be unknown about it? If no 
moré were known of the places of the Bible story to-day 
than was known in the seventh century before those 
pilgrims began to wend their way to the Holy Land ; 
before the Crusades lured multitudes thither to seek 
its loved spots; before the renaissance of learning 
inspired men to look every statement of fact in the 
face, and ask it to give a reason for its claim to exist- 
ence ; before modern scientific archeological research, 
which has drawn the maps of sacred geography and 
supplied the copy for nearly everything between the 


lids of our great Bible dictionaries except the theo- 
logical articles: if, 1 say, we knew nothing more 
than this of the geography and topography of the 
Bible, it would be to nearly all the world a kind of 
Pilgrim’s Progress embellished with folklore and fairy 
tales and romance. 

But why insist so much upon the helpfulness of 
geography, this plain and demure handmaid of his- 
tory? Because her importance to her mistress has 
been belittled, even derided. Nearly all the geog- 
raphy and the topography of the Bible narratives has 
been made out. The information it gives is an old 
story. There is a disposition to make light of that 
which is very familiar, as of a prophet ‘‘in his own 
country.’’ Sacred geography has been for the most 
part long so well known, and is so much a common- 
place part of our mental furniture in Bible study, that 
we are too easily persuaded to accept its insignificance 
as a matter of course. ; 

It is said of the knowledge of the places of Bible 
events that ‘it does not carry us very far.’’ And we 
take this for granted, whereas in truth the history that 
has no place is no history at all; and the history 
whose place has been found can rarely, if ever, and 
only with the utmost difficulty, be overthrown. It is 
not only not true that the geography of the Bible 
‘«does not carry us very far,’’ but in truth it carries 
us farther than anything else. The gruelling inquiry 
of every indefinite witness in court is, ‘‘ Where did 
this thing take place?’’ In like manner, the most 
important point in the establishment of the historicity 
of the narratives of the Bible is the establishment of 
sure and accurate knowledge of the place of its 
events. 


The Testimony of Bits of Lead 

That a well-written work of modern fiction may be 
correct in its geography is true enough. So we must 
not forget the other elements that enter into the ve- 
racity of the historical narratives of the Bible. His- 
tory has three handmaids, and needs the attendance 
of all of them ; and we will later proceed to con- 
sider them. But if the Bible be claimed for a piece 
of fiction, it must be noted also that even an historical 
novel depends first of all upon the correctness of its 
geography and topography for the correctness of its 
historical impressions. But the Bible is not a 
piece of modern fiction. Though men may hint 
vaguely about such a thing, they do not seriously ask 
us to believe that the Bible is an historical novel,— 
the solitary instance of such a literary method in all 
the ancient world. 

One concluding illustration will make the import- 
ance of geography and topography in Bible history, 
as of the place in every narrative of events, stand 
out before us in all its pre-eminence. Near my boy- 
hood home in Ohio was one of those strange circular 
ruins left by the Mound Builders, a name given those 
people for want of a better one and simply because 
they left these ruins, The ground within this circle 
was filled with small pieces of lead. Farmer boys in 
the neighborhod used to go there to replenish their 
stock of lead from which to mold rifle bullets. No 
lead mine existed anywhere near this part of the 
country. One can do no more than guess whence the 
lead was brought to this place. The purpose for 
which it was intended, and the way it came to be 
mixed with the earth in unworked pieces within this 
enclosure, are alike inscrutable mysteries. But the 
ruins were there and the lead within the enclosure. 

Now the identity of Mound Builders is not made 
out. That they were not the Indians seems conclus- 
ively established. We know nothing whatever of any 
other persons inhabiting these regions, except what 
these ruins indicate. The ¢:me of the events of human 
activity here shown is involved in as much mystery as 
the identity of the Jersons. Yet despite this almost 
utter ignorance of the persons and the time, this place 
testifies to indubitable facts of real history. On the 
other hand, the story that is most circumstantial in 
regard to the persons, and concerning the time of an 
alleged event, but which cannot attach itself to any 
particular place, still hangs in the air and is subject 
to suspicion. 

The first handmaid of history is geography. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lights and Shadows of a Soldier’s Life 





VI. THE FLAG 


HEN the bugles have called a sweet ‘‘tira- 
lira-la’’ that sounds more like the refrain of 
an old love song than a battle-cry, a thrilling 

call that, like a magic word, suddenly opens the long 
marching column like the sticks of a mighty human 
fan, infantry and batteries double-quicking or gal- 
loping to right and left into the extended battle-line, 
there follows a halt of preparation. The panting line 
is quickly ‘‘dressed’’; and as a hurrying aide halts 
beside our colonel, hastily to explain'to him the 
position of the batteries and the other infantry regi- 
ments with reference to his own command, the 
adjutant fires an order or two at us: 

‘Front !’’ «*Or-des—h' arms !"" 

Then the colonel commands, in a tone so intense 
that it reaches center and flanks at once : 

‘* Load at will—load !’’ 

The metallic ringing of the rammers springing 
from their sockets; the thud—thud—thud as they 
drive the cartridges home; the clicks that tell the 
colonel the hammers are back on the caps, and 
the life of a man is hidden away in the breech of the 
rifle. Then— 

‘« Fix—bayonets !"’ 

Rattle and click of metal against metal all along 
the line. 

*¢ Carry—h' arms !"" 

And the regiment stands as on parade or review. 
At ‘‘carry,’’ because, under the old Hardee tactics, 
at ‘‘carry’’ the musket was most readily raised to 
‘‘aim'' or dropped to ‘‘ charge bayonets.’’ Now 
we are ready for anything. A bugle calls again, 
sweetly as a mother might call her laughing children 
in from play. The colonel interprets the well-known 
call— 

‘* Forward—guide center—h’ march !"° 


When We Marched Without Music 


The line moves forward. Not a note of music. 
Not the flam of a single drum to time the steps, Our 
feet brush like loud whispers through the stubble of 
the field, or fall almost noiselessly on the turf of the 
meadow, or rustle through the leaves of the forest as 
our shoulders brush against the low-hanging boughs. 
The intense silence of the advancing line is more 
sublimely impressive than all the blare and crash of 
the noisy instruments of military music. We are 
marching into battle. The ‘whole line is a living 
creature, with thought and feeling too profound for 
boisterous expression. 

As the line moves forward a man occasionally lifts 
his head the least angle in the world and raises his 
eyes a trifle as they turn toward the center of the 
regiment. There, fluttering in the sunshine like a 
beautiful flower with wings and a soul, is what welds 
all the hearts in the regiment into one. No two men 
in the line could express their sentiment in the same 
phrase, but they all think the same thing. Any man 
who marches under that flag is worth dying for. 
The sun shines like a golden flame through a great 
rent in its blue field. That was a shell, gnashing 
its savage teeth as it tore through the galaxy of the 
stars. In the red stripes half a dozen stars of sun- 
shine gleam. Those were minie bullets that bit as 
they snarled through the silken folds. There are in- 
scriptions, faint with many storms, on the fluttering 
folds. The soldier knows the ragged letters by heart 
—‘*luka’’; ‘*Corinth"’ ; ‘* Jackson”’ ; ‘* Vicksburg.”’ 
And to-morrow there will be a new name—fresh and 
clear. And a few names less on the regimental roster. 

Every time Honor writes a new battle name in gold 
on the flag, she blots the names of a few men off the 
regimental roll, in blood. That's the price of the 
battle inscriptions. That's what makes them so 
precious. The inscriptions are laid on in gold, 
underlaid and made indelible with blood. No won- 
der the Flag seems to be a thing of life. Every fold 
in it is a-quiver with human hearts. When it is flut- 
tering in the wind, it is throbbing. When it is un- 
furled in the rain, it weeps. The Flag—that is the 
Heart of the Regiment. And that it may never grow 
weak with the years and service, in every battle new 
hearts, young and brave and loyal, are transfused 
into the quivering veins of red and white; into the 
stars of silver on the field of blue. It is the living 





By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 








That our heavenly Father can and does ‘‘ make 
the wrath of man to praise him”’ is seen richly -in 
the heart-stirring and heart-breaking lessons which 
Dr. Burdette is wringing from his long-ago memo- 
ties of the Civil War. He was a boy under twenty 
when he saw and lived the scenes that he now 
makes live before us; and fifty years have passed 
since then. Let us rejoice that the outpoured life 
which the best and bravest on both sides so gladly 
sacrificed, whether war is right or wrong, has been 
blessed of God to a mighty welding of our nation 
in love and peace; and let us enter into the still 
richer blessings that are in store for those who lay 
down life in the age-long service of our Captain, 
Jesus Christ. 





history of the regiment. It is the roster of the heroic 
dead, woven into the story of its many conflicts. It 
is memory and inspiration. It is the visible soul of 
a cause. So the men of the Union looked upon 
**Old Glory."’ So the men of the Confederacy gazed 
upon the ‘*Stars and Bars’’ in the day of its hopes, 
when it flamed above fighting legions of the South. 

I have seen ic written that with the coming days of 
arms of precision and long range, a general who would 
order his troops into action with a flag fluttering above 
the line to mark the location of every regiment would 
be courtmartialed, charged with the murder of his 
men. Maybe so. 

But I can’t see how men could go into battle with- 
out the Flag to glance at, now and again. 

What reverence could a man have for a flag with- 
out a wound? How could you call a flag that wal- 
lowed its beautiful folds down in the dust all through 
a fight, ‘‘a battle flag’'? What is a flag for? 

Why, when the bugle sounded the call for battle, 
quick as thought the color sergeant loosened the 
lacing which bound the marching rain-proof case 
around the flag and the corporals of the color guard 
snatched the covering off the National and the Regi- 
mental colors; the sergeants shook the beautiful 
standards out of their folds; the sunshine kissed 
them and the winds caressed them and tossed them 
in their arms—glad to see something as free as them- 
selves released from their darkness. On the march 
the flag was cased against sun, rain and dust, that it 
might look brave as a bridegroom when it led the way 
to honor and victory. That was when we wanted to 
show our colors—when the enemy could see us, 

‘* Here we are!'’ the Flag shouts to the skirmish 
line, feeling its way through the dense woods hunting 
for us, ‘‘ Here we are! This is My Regiment, right 
under my folds! Train your guns this way ! 
find us more easily than you can lose us !’’ 


What Is a Flag For? 
On every battle-flag might be inscribed a para- 


phrase of that splendid defiance of William Lloyd - 


Garrison : 

‘*T am in earnest—I will not retreat a single inch 
—and I WILL BE SEEN !”’ 

That's what a Flag is for. 
yours, Christian ?’’ 

A man doesn’t love anything or anybody very well 
unless he is ready to die for it. 

Not necessarily to kill some one else, you under- 
stand. But todie yourself. To ‘‘ present your body, 
a living sacrifice.’’ 

I suppose that is one thing that made the church 
so inexpressibly precious to the early Christians. So 
many people died for it. First, Christ, the only 
world-conqueror in all history, the great Captain 
whose hand never curved around a sword-hilt, and 
who forbade his soldiers to slay or to smite. Then, 
generation after generation, the bravest soldiers the 
world ever saw, with peace in their hands and love in 
their hearts, met the armies of the nations, died for 
the truth and vanquished their persecutors, until the 
Cross gleamed in holy triumph above the circus of 
Nero and the Coliseum, and the Legions ceased to be. 
That is fighting love—the kind that conquers. 

My regiment was one of the four which, with the 
Second Iowa battery, composed what is known as ‘‘ The 
Eagle Brigade,’* from the fact that the Eighth Wiscon- 


How do you carry 


You'll * 
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sin Regiment of that Brigade carried a young American 
eagle all through the war. ‘Old Abe"’ had the post of 
honor at the center of the regiment, his perch being 
constructed of the American shield, and he was carried 
by a sergeant between the two flags, the Stars and 
Swipes, and the regimental standard of blue embla- 
zoned in gold with the state coat of arms. All the 
brigade adored him, and ‘‘secured’’ chickens for 
him,—he was fonder of chicken than the chaplain, 
and not half so particular about the cookery. To see 
him during a battle fly up into the air to the length of 
his long tether, hovering above the flags in the cloud 
of smoke, screaming like the bird which bore the 
thunderbolts of Jove, was to raise such a mighty shout 
from the brigade as would have blown Jericho off the 
map. Other regiments had dogs, bears, coons, goats, 
There was only one eagle in the army—‘‘ Old Abe,"’ 
He was an eaglet when the war broke out, and en- 
listed young, like many of the boys who loved him 
and fought beside him. He was captured on the 
Flambeau River, Wisconsin, in 1861, by a Chippewa 
Indian, ‘* Chief Sky,'’ who sold him for a bushel of 
corn. Subsequently a Mr. Mills paid five dollars for 
him, and presented him to ‘‘C'’ company of the 
Eighth Wisconsin Regiment, known as the ‘‘ Eau 
Claire Eagles." The soldiers at once adopted him 
as one of their standards, made him a member of the 
color guard, named him in honor of the greatest of 
the presidents, and he never once disgraced his name. 
Through thirty-six battles he screamed his ‘* Ha, ha,"’ 
among the trumpets, smelling the battle afar off, flut- 
tering among the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting. Never once did he flinch. He was wounded 
in the assault on Vicksburg, and in the battle of Cor- 
inth. At this battle it is said that a reward was offered 
by the Confederate General Price for the capture or 
killing of the eagle, ‘‘Pap*’ declaring that he would 
rather capture ‘‘Old Abe’’ than a whole brigade. 


$16,000 from an Eagle 

As he re-enlisted at the close of his three years’ 
service, he went home on veteran furlough with his 
comrades, as he was entitled to do. When he said 
good-bye to us, his plumage was a beautiful dark 
brown from saber-curved beak to yellow shank. 
When he returned after sixty days, lo, he looked down 
from his shield in the majesty of a snow white head 
and neck—more beautiful and regal than ever—the 
change that comes in the plumage of Hadiaetus Leuco- 
cephalus—that was his family name—at about three 
years of age. At the close of the war he was formally 
presented to his native state, Governor Lewis receiving 
him in the name of Wisconsin, from the hands of his 
comrades, During the winter of 1864, accompanied 
by a guard of honor, he attended the Sanitary Fair at 
Chicago, where the sale of his photographs, unauto- 
graphed, netted the sum of sixteen thousand dollars 
for the fund for sick and disabled soldiers, He be- 
came a great traveler, being in attendance at many 
political conventions and soldiers’ reunions, The 
sculptor Leonard W. Folk executed a model of him, 
which has been used in replica for a number of pub- 
lic monuments. He died on March 26, 1881, full of 
honors, though not of years, for he came of a family 
famous for longevity, some of his relatives living be- 
yond the age of one hundred years. But his vitality 
was seriously impaired from the effects of smoke in- 
haled at a fire which occurred in his home, the state 
Capitol in Madison, early in the year of his death. 
His body was prepared and mounted by a skilled 
taxidermist, and occupied a: prominent place in the 
military museum in the Capitol until the building was 
destroyed by a second fire, February 24, 1904. ‘Old 
Abe"’ was a living standard, nobler than any effigy 
in bronze or gold ever borne above the legions 
of Rome or among the victorious eagles of Napoleon. 
It was fitting that his body should pass away in flames, 
even as the stormy years of his youth had been lived 
in the fierce joy that challenges death amid the fire 
and smoke of battle. » 3 , 

Dear ‘‘Old Abe"’ ! I think of him every time I look 
at a quarter. His portrait makes it big as a dollar 
I often wish all my creditors had belonged to the 
‘‘ Eagle Brigade.’’ You see, patriotism not only makes 
a man’s country seem greater ; it makes her coinage 
appear more precious. 

PASADENA, CAL. 

























The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


A Shelf of Twelve Books,”’ being Mr. Stifler’s sug- 
gestions of standard books for reading on the current 
International Lessons, may be had in leaflet from The 
Sunday School Times Company for a two-cent stamp. 


Getting Started in Class 


AMUEL H. HADLEY, the well-known rescue 
mission worker in New York, says that all 
drunkards are liars. He esid that before the 

reat experience of his conversiuu he was both. 
When he was a boy working on a farm he had cut 
his knee badly with an axe, so that he was lame all 
the rest of his life. During the years of his life as a 
bar-room loafer he was in the habit of saying that he 
was lame as the result of a wound reeeived in the 
war. He even went so far as toread upon the battle 
of Stone River, Tennessee, and tell how he was 
wounded in that battle. This yarn brought him 
many drinks from bar-room admirers, He had told 
his wife that same lie, and everybody was deceived 
bay 6 his brother, who knew the truth. 

After his conversion he was much tempted to say 
nothing about his having posed as a wounded soldier. 
One man asked him, just a few days after his con- 
version, how he came to be lame. ut came the old 
lie about Stone River. But there was no peace for 
him, and that same morning he hunted up that man 
and told him the truth. Then he went out and en- 
joyed the unspeakable bliss of having a clean con- 
science, Moreover, he told his wife. Then his brother, 
an unconverted, hard-drinking man, said: ‘‘ Hopp is 
converted sure’enough.” Four years later Samuel 
‘Hopkins Hadley led his brother to the Cross. 

his is the meanest and most tricky sort of tempta- 
.tion,—to compromise with conscience, 





The Teacher’s Preparation 


[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times,] 


aati is lesson is one that offers unusual opportunities 
6 ion of faith 
and resistance against solicitations of evil. 


‘The time and place of these incidents are not vital 
enough to deserve the spending of much timeinclass, 
but should be briefly stated (see Professor Riddle, 
paragraphs 1 and 2, and Visiting the Lesson Scenes). 

The meaning of baptism is more important than 
the form (Mr, Disawav, paragraph 1, and Professor 
Clow, paragraph 1). Yet it is very important that 
we should observe the ceremony. Jesus’ reasons for 
being baptized (comp. Matt, 3 : 13, 15, and below). 

The descent of the Holy Spirit (Professor Clow’s 
second paragraph, and Mr. Ridgway's second para- 
graph; Professor Riddle, on vs. 10 and 11), Mention 
the other times this voice was heard (Matt. 17:5; 
John 12:28. See also Mr. Ridgway’'s 3d paragraph). 

Why Jesus was tempted (Heb. 2: 17, 18 ; 4: 14-16. 
For a new and revealing understanding of the mean- 
ing of temptation, study carefuily Professor Du Bose’s 
remarkable article on page 83. See also Professor 
Clow's 3d paragraph, and this article below). 

Why Jesus fasted forty days (Professor Riddle, on 
v. 2, and The Lesson Summary). 

The meaning of the three temptations (Professor 
Clow'’s. 8-10 paragraphs; Professor Riddle, on vs. 3-9, 
and this article below). ete ag | each temptation sep- 
arately, and select a good illustration drawn from 
daily experiences of each (see Mr. Wells’ article). 

What temptation is (Mr, Ridgway’s 4th paragraph, 
and the Lesson Summary). 

Jesus’ method of meeting temptation (Professor 
Clow’s 14th paragraph, and the Lesson Summary). 

The joy of victory (Professor Clow's last paragraph, 
Mr. Ridgway’s last paragraph, and this article below). 

It is especially necessary in es this lesson 
to compare carefully the other Gospel accounts. 


The Class in Session 

The eighteen silent years of preparation are over, 
and out into the broad sunlight of public life comes 
He who is the light. His first act is not an act of 
self-assertion, but an act of submission. He does 
not place himself in a class apart from others, but 
confesses his dependence upon God for righteousness 
in the act of baptism. There ts no Zrivate entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven, The soul that is too 
haughty to make public confession and public re- 
pentance has not yet come to the light where he sees 
that it ‘‘ becometh us to fulfil all righteousness,”’ 

This act of obedience was marked by the gift of 
the Holy Spirit and a heavenly voice that was heard 
probably by Jesus and John only (John 1 : 32-34). 

It seems likely that at this time the full conscious- 
ness of his divine mission came to Jesus, and that it 
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Mark 1 $9.Aoe it came to pass in those days, that Jesus 
came from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of John in 
the Jordan. 10 And straightway coming up out of the water, 
he saw the heavens rent asunder; and the Spirit as a dove de- 
scending upon him : 11 and a voice came out of the heavens, 
‘Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased. 

Matthew 4:1 Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil. 2 And when he had 
fasted forty days and forty nights, he afterward hungered. 3 
And the tempter came and said unto him, If thou art the Son 
of God, command that these stones become *bread. 4 But 
he answered and said, It is written, ® Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. 5 Then the devil taketh him into the holy 
city ; and he set him on the pinnacle of the temple, 6 and 
saith unto him, If thou art the Son of God, cast thyself down : 
for it is written, 

. He shall give his angels charge concerning thee : 
and, 

On their hands they shall bear thee up, 

Lest haply thou dash thy foot against a stone. 
7 Jesus said unto him, Again it is written, 6 Thou shalt not 
make trial of the Lord thy God. 8 Again, the devil taketh 
him unto an exceeding high mountain, and showeth him all 
the kingdoms of the nbs and the glory of them; 9 and he 
said unto him, All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and‘* worship me. 10 Then saith Jesus unto him, Get 
thee hence, Satan : for it is written, ®*‘Fhou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shait thou serve. 11 Then the 
a oo a him; and behold, angels came and ministered 
unto him. 


1Gr. into, 2Gr. loaves. * Dt. viii. 3. 
12. © Deut, vi. 16. 


s 


4 Gr. wing. 5 Ps. xci. x2, 
1 See marginal note on ch. 2.2, ® Deut, vi. 13. 
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was this that led him away from the haunts of men 
to think over in the high exaltation of spirit the great 
program that lay before him. His program was 
nothing less than to remake human society, with its 
governments, armies, occupations, principles, and 
religion, and to form that perfect life among men 
that he called the ‘‘kingdom of heaven.” It might 
well be that in exaltation of spirit, and in contempla- 
tion of his work, he literally fasted forty days, fol- 
lowing the example of Moses and Elijah (Exod. 34: 
28, and 1 Kings 19: 8). One real conquest of the 
flesh generally gives the soul a grip ona man’s life 
that is not easily loosened. I. is an essential thin 

to take time to be alone with God and one’s own soul. 

Temptation follows spiritual exaltation. We 
know that we are tempted in this respect just as 
Jesus was. Every step of progress is a. step against 
fresh opposition. The purest souls are those that 
have conquered the most temptation, not those that 
have faced the least. 

Itis not necessary that the tempter appeared visibly 
tohim. The bitterest temptations come to us some- 
times when we are not conscious of being tempted. 

His first temptation was that of the flesh. ‘‘ Now 
you are ready for your great work,” says the tempter, 
‘*but you are exhausted. You must think of your- 
self and get yourself in trim first.” The fierceness 
of this temptation is the naturalness of it. The fall 
is to adopt the principle of self first,—to use one’s re- 
sources for one’s self first, which is the exact opposite 
of heaven’s law. Had Jesus done this, he would 
never have died for us. ‘*Man shall not live by 
bread alone.” To be comfortable is not the end 
of existence. Remember that man is both soul and 
body ; and the body does not take precedence. Suc- 
cess and comfort are not synonymous. Jesus never 
neglected the body, but he never let it dictate. 

The second temptation Professor Riddle calls that 
of ‘‘presumption.” ‘‘ You know that God has given 

ou his Holy Spirit ; prove it now before all men. 

on’t use the slow, ordinary means of convincing 
men of your real self and mission. Do it this quicker 
way, the short cut, the convincing miracle.” ‘* Thou 
shalt not put God to a test.” 

The third temptation Professor Riddle calls that 
of ‘‘ambition.” He is urged to gain his ends b 
compromise. Unquestionably the evil one has port | 
power in the world. There are few temptations so 
subtle, so almost irresistible in our commereial civil- 
ization, as that of gaining advance by compromising 
with our principles,— not much, but just that mo- 
mentary bending of the knee that is necessary to get 
us past the difficulty of getting started. 

here is no sin in being tempted,—this is a part of 
the making of manhood. Jesus was really tempted, 
else Hebrews 4: 15 could not be true. The thing that 
enabled him to overcome in the conflict was his God- 
given fidelity to the high standard of life that he had. 
His one standard was to do the will of God. He knew 
God's Word; he was full of it ; he believed it. God’s 
Word settled the matter for him. He was founded 
on the rock. 

‘«Then the devil leaveth him.” Life is a succes- 
sion of events and moods. We meet crisis after 
crisis, and the hours of angel ministrations are a 
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LESSON 8 FEBRUARY 25. THE BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION OF JESUS 


Mark I : 9-13; Matthew 4: 1-11. Commit verses 3, 4 
Golden Text: For in that he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able to succor them that are tempted.—Hebrews 2 : 18 








part of our natural inheritance. Zhe greatest diffi- 
culties nobly met are the archways through which 
we pass to the green pastures and the guiet waters. 


A Lesson Summary 

The temptations of life are far more terrific than 
we ordinarily are wont to think. Most of us, in our 
best moments, prefer to do the thing that is right 
and that is noble. But the immediate necessity for 
food and clothing is almost universally considered to 
warrant the abeyance, at least, of the demands of 
the higher nature. The world as a whole lives at 
the mercy of this first temptation, Either the physi- 
cal or the spiritual will decide when it comes to the 
pinch ; and once that is settled, the ruling principle 
of life is settled for us, To starve rather than to 
compromise a religious conviction was the position 
that Jesus took. And he kept that position. He 
died rather than repudiate the truth. 

Resistance against temptation is much misunder- 
stood. Wecan successfully encounter temptation in 
one way only, and that is to be habitually in such a 
moral state that the thing will be automatically 
rejected. Smallpox germs taken into the perfectly 
healthy system that is also fortified with vaccination 
will be automatically killed off. The severest temp- 
tations are generally encountered, and either won or 
lost, unconsciously. It is evident that the tempter 
is smart enough to follow the line of least resistance, 
and so our temptation comes like poison hid in food. 
It comes through our natural employment, natural 
desires, natural affections, our friends with whom 
we are unguarded, We can watch and pray; but 
the only way to be even reasonably safe is to be 
spiritually vaccinated against sin as Jesus was, It 
made no difference with Jesus whether he was 
tempted consciously or unconsciously ; he automati- 
cally rejected it (compare the 5th Round-Table Il]lus- 
tration). He had fixed standards for conduct, stand- 
ards that he learned from God’s Word. He did not 
act because he was compelled by his necessities, but 
because of his priticiples: not the outer world but 
the inner man decided conduct with him. Such a 
standard, and such a standard only, will keep a man 
from sin. And such a standard is possible only as 
Christ himself dwells within us. 


Questions for Class Use 

1, What trait of Jesus’ character does his baptism 
illustrate ? 

2. Why do so many people hesitate to make public 
confession ? 

3. What two things did Jesus’ baptism express ? 

4. Is ita sin to be tempted? Why? 

5. Why does God allow us to be tempted ? 

6. Can you give an example of each of Jesus’ three 
temptations as they might come in your life ? 

7. Was Jesus really tempted? 

8. Are there times when we are not tempted ? 

9. Is it more joyous to escape temptation or to con- 
quer it? 


Other Teaching Points 

Get out of the notion that there is a different law of 
righteousness for you and for other people. 

We have no right to refuse public confession of religion, 
when Jesus himself made it. 

Jesus did not dictate how he should make his confession ; 
he followed the custom of the day. 

Obedience is the purchase price of the Spirit of God. 

Right is right, and wrong is wrong; and not even fear, 
death, or hell could make a wrong deed right, ‘*An 
excuse is the statement of the circumstances under which 
we did not do our duty.’”’ 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


er the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 

erest in the coming lesson. The suggestions ques- 

tions are for the members’ heme preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.] 


(Mark 1: 14-28; Luke 5: 1-11.) 


The Gospels are very much condensed. Each of 
the four has a different viewpoint. By comparing 
the four we often accumulate details of a particular 
event. The calling of these disciples is a notable 
example of this. Take the accounts in Mark and 
Luke as your basis ; compare Matthew 4 : 18-22 and 
John t : 35-42, noting what each adds. 


1. What sort of men did Jesus choose ? 

2. Why did these men follow Jesus ? 

3. Give the order in which they came, by comparing the 
four accounts. 

4. What did Jesus mean by “ fishers of men ’’ ? 

5. Name some one whom you would call such. 

6. How does following Jesus narrow life and widen it? 

7. How did Jesus’ teaching differ from the scribes’ ? 


Evanston, ILL, 








LESSON FOR FEB. 25 (Mark 1 : 9-13; Matt. 4:1-z1) 


Baptism and Temptation 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D. 


N THE one hand, we read this story to learn 
how all men who shall serve God are baptized 
and tempted into fitness for that supreme vo- 

cation. It is use all men must be so baptized 
and tempted that Jesus passed through it. He had 
no stain on his soul: Yet because he came to be one 
with men in their sense of shame for sin, in the per- 
fect interpretation of their penitence, in their experi- 
ence of the estrangement which sin must cause, he 
went down into Jordan with the guiltiest and most 
conscience-haunted publican in Jerusalem. On the 
other hand, we read it to learn that Jesus Christ was 
not as others, and that in this spiritual experience he 
not only became fully conscious of his filial relation- 
ship to the Father, but was dowered with that gift of 
the Holy Spirit, ‘‘ without measure,” which endued 
him for that obedience which was consummated on 
the Cross, and reconciled God and man. 

The spirit of an hour of dedication, Luke speaks 
of Jesus ‘‘ baptized and praying.” It was while he 
prayed that the Holy Spirit in symbol was seen. It 
was while he prayed that his whole soul was open God- 


ward and heavenward, and receptive of the Holy 


Spirit. 

Mt was always so in Christ’s experience. At every 
summit height of his life, when he —— the 
Twelve, when he saw the Cross on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, when he received God's great com- 
manding word in the Garden, as in every hour of 
high victory, we find him praying. ‘The spirit which 
makes an hour of dedication not only real, but of 
binding obligation, is the spirit which passes through 
it all in an absorbed ecstasy of prayer. The real 
reason why every kind of baptism means so little to 
many is that it is not an hour of intense and receptive 
ecstasy in prayer. 

New and keener temptations always follow a 
spiritual quickening. ‘*Straightway,” writes Mark 
‘*the Spirit driveth him forth into the wilderness.” Im- 
mediately, when we are spiritually enlarged, all the 
world and its alluring and seducing delights beset 
us behind and before. This is due partly to the fact 
that we are more sensitive to them. It is sometimes 
due to the peril of a time of reaction after*high feel- 
ing. It is also due to that deeper fact that all evil, 
and the Evil One especially, rise up to meet the 
spirit freshly dedicated, in an overpowering assault. 

Think of the youth who has laid himself on God’s 
altar in a night of entire consecration. He goes down 
into the ways of men. His eyes have become more 
discerning. His quickened spirit feels more keenly 
the joy of life, the loveliness of nature, the interest of 
the humanity about him, But others also mark the 
change in him, and the Devil’s children are as apt to 
tempt a young and eager soul as the Evil One himself. 

It is, further, always to be remembered that by 
God’s appointment temptation follows baptism. 
There are temptations into which we thrust our- 
selves. There are other temptations out of, which we 
are enjoined to escape. But there are temptations 
to which we are appointed. They serve the purpose 
of the blacksmith’s swift plunge of the glowing iron 
into the water. 

There are the dark secrets of temptation. It was 
to the wilderness that Jesus was driven. Temptation 
is always a /one/y thing. Even although we may be 
in a crowd in the hour of our temptation, we are 
nevertheless alone. Temptation is also an zndividual 
thing. No two men are ever tempted alike, but 
each man’s temptation assails him according to his 
knowledge and temperament and circumstances, his 
hopes and pur s and fears. When we remember 
how individual temptation is, we understand Christ's 
threefold temptation. He is looking forward to 
founding the kingdom of God. 

He is tempted to establish it by making stones 
bread,—that is, to achieve his purpose by ministering 
to men’s temporal ambitions and fleshly needs. 

He is tempted to achieve power by casting himself 
down from the pinnacle,—that is, to dazzle men’s 
eyes, and enchain them by his brilliant command of 
the forces which other men cannot control. 

He is tempted to achieve pre-eminence by wor- 
shiping the prince of this world,—that is, by compro- 
mising with evil and using its enormous and fasci- 
nating powers to advance his ends. 

Not every man is tempted in this way, although 
many men’s temptations may resemble those of their 
Lord. They will be the more like his temptations 
as the men themselves are like him. But our temp- 
tations are always individual. 

Then, temptation is an award thing. No one 


knows, nor can any one be fully told, the battle a man 


wages in the secret of his soul when he is driven into 
the wilderness. 

Once more, temptation is a Jeriodic thing. ‘‘ The 
devil departed from him fot a season.” There is no 
doubt that these forty days in the wilderness made 
up the season of our Lord’s severest and most search- 
ing temptations. Yet, as we know, they were re- 
newed time and time again, and though the struggle 
may never have been quite so prolonged, yet the 
temptation brought back the old agony as often as it 
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was repeated, We all know how often we have 
thought that we had fought our battle, once for all, 
~~ to find how periodic temptation is, 

hat is the method of victory in overcoming 
semptation ? There are many methods which are 
given high sanction. We should watch, a ggg 
the beginnings. We should pray, instantly. We 
should take our stand armed with the whole armor 
of God. But all of these are more or less defensive. 
The most effectual strategy in all warfare is to at- 
tack. Jesus never met temptation by defense only. 
He attacked with that ‘‘sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God.” In each of his three temptations 
he thrust his tempter through with a word. Soa 
little child tempted to lying, a young man cursed by 
his thoughts as he walks the streets, a young woman 
almost bewildered by her own vagrant mind, a busi- 
ness man almost ensnared by the traps which lie in 
his path, can always achieve the victory by the use 
of the Word. One man, when tempted to a dishon- 
orable deal, heard the word, ‘* What shall it profit a 
man if. he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’’ In a moment the tempter was gone. 

The joy of those who overcome! ** Angels minis- 
tered unto him.” We need not pressthis point. All 
men know who have put temptation under their feet 
what it means, as Browning says, ‘‘to be pedestaled 
in triumph,” They know what it is to pass into the 
heavenly places, where all God’s angels wait upon 
them. They know, in better and higher experience, 
what it is to sit down with Christ on his throne. 

GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


This week's lesson is recommended by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee as the Temperance Les- 
son of the First emer The example of Jesus in 
conquering the desires of the body offers exceptional 
opportunity for ye, body-conguest in temper- 
ance of every sort. rs. Stevens’ Temperance 
Question column is given on page 95. 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor. M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


LACES.—The traditional site of the baptism of 
—— is a short distance northeast of Jericho. 
ut after the temptation, according to the cor- 
rect text in. John 1; 28, John the Baptist was at 
‘‘ Bethany beyond the Jordan,” the probable site of 
which is farther north, southeast of Galilee, about 
twenty miles from Nazareth. The baptism of Jesus 
may have occurred at this {place, or near Jericho, 
John having moved farther north during the forty 
days’ interval. Tradition places the scene of the 
fasting at a mountain near Jericho, now called Quar- 
antania (from the forty days), but if the baptism oc- 
curred farther north, the fasting also may have been 
in a more northern locality. 

Time.—As Jesus was baptized when he was ‘‘ about 
thirty years of age” (Luke 3 : 23), the date was prob- 
ably in January, A.D. 27. This gives room for the 
events before the first passover (John 2: 23), and 
harmonizes with other data, 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Mark 1: 9.—Was baptized of John: Matthew 
states that John demurred, but that Jesus answered : 
‘* Suffer it now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness,”—/n the Jordan: Greek, ‘‘into,” an 
unusual preposition in this connection, since ‘‘ bap- 
tized into” occurs where the purpose or result of 
baptism is indicated, not the element. Hence the 
construction may be ‘‘ pregnant,” as it is termed, 
combining two ideas: ‘‘went into the Jordan and 
was baptized there.” Some, on the other hand, find 
a reference to the mode of baptism. 

Verse 10.—He saw: goes himself, the main subject 
throughout, though Jolin also saw it (John 1 : 32, 33). 
—Descending mer : Literally, ‘‘into him,” im- 

lying permanent abiding in him (John 1 : 33, 34). 
. Genes ah e- Tikes art; Betney This is;” a La 
ness to John.—/n thee: To correspond with ‘‘ Thou 
art."—/ am well pleased: More exactly, «‘I fixed 
my good pleasure” ; pointing either to the Incarna- 
tion or to God’s eternal good pleasure in his beloved 
Son. Neither the sonship nor the good pleasure be- 
gan at the baptism of J esus. 

Matthew 4 : 1.—Led up; From the Jordan to some 
higher region.— 7he Spirit: The Holy Spirit (comp. 
chap 3 : 16; Mark 1 : 10).—7Zo be tempted of the 
devil: So Luke; Mark, ‘‘Satan.” 

Verse 2.—Forty days and forty nights: To be 
taken literally. Abstinence of this length is not un- 
exampled (Exod. 34 : 28 ; 1 Kings 19: 8). 

First TEMPTATION. Verse 3.—Zhe tempter: That 
is, ‘‘ the devil” (v. 1).—Zhe Son of God: Possibly a 
latent reference to the saying in chapter 3 : 17.— 
Bread: Greek, ‘‘loaves.”” Probably the flat stones 
near by resembled the thin Jewish loaves. 

Verse 4.—J/ is written: Deuteronomy 8 : 3, from 
an address of Moses to the children of Israel. ‘‘And 
he humbled thee, and suffered thee to hunger, and 
fed thee with manna... that he might make thee 
know that man doth not live by bread only.” 
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SECOND TEMPTATION. Verse 5.—7hen: This shows 
that this was the second temptation, though Luke 
puts it last.— 7aketh him: How is not stated.—Ho/ly 
city: Luke, “ Jerusalem.”—7he pinnacle of the tem- 


pie: Probably the tower at the southeastern angle 


of the temple cloisters, Edersheim suggests a spot 


near this, where a priest watched forthedawn. From 
either place the descent was ee. 
Verse 6.—// ts written: Psalm 91:11, 12, ‘In 


all thy ways” is not well attested here. 

Verse 7.—Again it is written: Not, ‘‘It is written 
again,” which suggests alater writing. Deuteronom 
6 : 16, here cited, is much earlier.—Make trial df: 
So the American Revision, ‘‘whenever enticement 
to what is wrong is not evidently spoken of,” 

TuirpD TEMPTATION. Verse 8.—An exceeding high 
mountain: Peculiar to Matthew.—Showeth him; 
The natural prospect was extensive, but what fol- 
lows agg a preternatural enlargement of vision. 
Luke adds, ‘‘in a moment of time.” 

Verse 9.—A di these things will I give thee: Luke, 
more fully, ‘‘To thee will I give all this authority, 
and the glory of them: for it hath been delivered 
unto me ; and to whomsoever I will I give it.” This 
was true from an ale and Satanic point of view ; 
otherwise the offer would not have been a temptation. 

Verse 10.—Get thee hence, Satan: Peculiar to 
Matthew, showing that this was the last of the three 
temptations.—/¢ #s written; Deuteronomy 6: 13. 
Thus the successive agppene to hunger, presumption, 
and ambition were each met by a word ‘that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of ww 

Verse 11.—Leaveth him: Luke adds: ‘‘ for a sea- 
son."—Angels came and ministered unto him: So 
Mark also. While physical sustenance is suggested, 
the ministering probably included more, 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The ** Scrap" Stopper.—/esus came... and was 
baptized... inthe Jordan (Mark1:9). You can de- 
bate about the why of it and the how of it, but one 
fact remains. It wasso. Yet if it were necessary to 
salvation Christ would have said so. The thief 
(Luke 23 : 43). woe Bright the Quaker, one of 
England’s very choicest Christians. As I write a 
Baptist deacon, a house painter, passes by with wife 
and three lovely children. Looks like a bank presi- 
dent. I remember well when he ‘‘ blew into” town 
‘‘on his uppers,” a tramp. Born again, that’s the 
thing! When I come across Christians wrangling 
over ordinances I simply ask them how many souls 
they have tried to save this week, and you might 
think they were scared clams the way they shut up. 


The Two Birds.— Zhe Spirit as a dove descending 
upon him (v. 10) And to think this very same 
Spirit will descend upon you if you will have it so. 
And you will be dove-like. ‘‘As harmless as a 
dove” (Gal, 5: 22, 23). Come here to Coatesville 
and I will take ss pleasure in introducing you to 
Bob the artist, Grier the moulder, Ike the puddler, 
Howard the carpenter, Al the thief catcher, all afore- 
time boozers and bruisers, busters and custers,—but 
now among our sweetest and gentlest and best. 
Last night they were all probably out somewhere 
trying to save somebody. The coming down of the 
Spirit that day was one of the most wonderful mo- 
ments in the world’s history. Think of it, a messen- 
ger of peace from Heaven. Came like the breath of 
the warm south, bringing life to a dead world. The 
dove is Heaven’s bird. Ours is the eagle. Listen! 
they are riveting up the Dreadnaught. The earth 
trembles. They are forging the ‘‘ long Tom” and its 
death-dealing shell. ‘The eagle screams. 


Listen !—A voice came out of the heavens (v. 11). 
‘*Listen!” said Dicky, the chauffeur. I leaned 
over the dash. ‘‘ Don’t you hear it? The engine is 
talking tous. It wants to stop at the next garage.” 
But all I could hear was a pleasant hum as we 
skipped along at thirty miles an hour. Yet Dicky 
could hear what it wanted. So can Billy Commons 
who runs the monster engine down at the mill. He 
hears its faintest whisper. You have to be on famil- 
iar terms with auto and mill engines to hear what 
they say. And if you are on familiar terms with 
Heaven, in the swish and hum of the universe you 
will hear the voice of God. The great men who have 
done things have been those with ear open to Heav- 
en’s-voice. A voice is continually coming down from 
Heaven. It comes to warn, to counsel, to suggest, 
to comfort, to sympathize, to approve, toinspire. It 
is a blessed thing to recognize this voice in its time- 
liness and helpfulness. ight alongside the Master 
is a splendid place to hear (Psa. 85 : 8). 

For Short.— Jf zhou.... Tf thou.... If thou.... 
(Matt. 4: 3, 6,9). You always know Dickens’ char- 
acters as soon as they open their mouths. They use 
certain expressions. So does the Devil. This word 
IF is one of them. Every fellow here has heard it. 
**If God loves you, why doesn’t he do so and so?” 
The serpentine insinuation starts many a question 
and doubt. Always remember the Devil is no slouch. 
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He always does his best. Christ’s tempta- 
tions were just like ours (Heb. 4: 15). The 
Devil is smart and got them all into three 
attacks. Yes, George, three hits. And the 
Master took care of them entirely by God’s 
own Word. So can we, Some day you 
read ‘*'The Count of Monte Cristo.’’ In 
that story of warning against trying to usurp 
divine vengeance is the castle of If. ‘The 
Devil certainly lived in that castle. He has 
many a fellow locked up in that dungeon, 
and tried to put the Master there. IF is the 
Devil’s other name for short, ‘If God 
wants me to be leading citizen of Coatesville, 
why didn’t he give me a rich daddy so I 
could be somebody ?’’ said Sam Philips, who 
beers and cigarets on thirty dollars a month. 
The Devi) has him on the IF, 


With the Angels.— 7en the devil leaveth 
him; and behold, angels came and min- 
istered unto him (vy. 11) Do you love 
this verse? Shows what is for you after 
your struggle with old IF. Now you know 
why you feel so elated when you have fought 
and won, You feel as if you were walking 
on air. Angels are lifting you up. Angels 
give you spiritual fellowship. Angels are 
always there after the fight, whether you see 
them or not. You can never hit a tempta- 
tion, grapple with a habit, or battle with a 
sin, but you are in a circle of angels. ‘hey 
would like to have a hand in the fight, but 
they cannot because you are aman, Don’t 
believe it? All right, the next time old IF 
tackles you, just fight him to a finish and 
see, Said Jim Wilson to me, ‘* One time in 
New York the Devil got after me hot foot. 
Sez I, ‘Lookee here, Mr. Devil, we’ll have 
this thing out right here and now.’ And 
you bet your life we did. I sweat blood, 
but I won, But say, when it was over I 
never felt so good in my life. I was ’way 
up in the band wagon.’’ A rolling-mill fel- 
low’s experience with the angels (Jas. 4 : 7; 
John 17:15; 2 Pet. 2:9). 
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Either in preparation for this lesson, or 
as a permanent reminder of some of its 
truths, the little book entitled ** Temptation,”” 
consisting of editorials from The Sunday 
School Times, has a message for both teacher 
and members of a class, (From The Sunday 
School Times Co., 50 cents.) Have you been 
fighting a losing fight with temptation ? 
‘© The Way Out,’ in the closing chapter, 
can deliver you forever. 


% 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist inthe con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week, An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's a4 calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 

The best illustrations of truth are likely to 
be those that come out of the contributors’ 
personal experience. The preference will be 
given to such illustrations, when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 


What Jesus Has Promised,— 1 #s ab/e ¢o 
succor them that are tempted (Golden Text). 
At one time during my young manhood I 
asked the governor of one of the far Western 
states for his help in a matter of great interest 
to me. He gave me his assistance at the cost 
of a great outlay of time, and in such a gra- 
cious spirit as to win my lifelong gratitude. 
When I expressed my regret at having caused 
him so much trouble, he replied, ‘* My boy, 
when I accepted the office of governor I 
agreed to be the most helpful man in the 
state ; and that is what I am here for.’’ And 
that is why Christ came into the world.— 
Mrs. R. W. Lowe, Delevan, N. Y. From 
The Christian Endeavor World. 


Vigor Needed.—And the tempter came 

v. 3). “If you go to Wartburg they will 
show you a dark spot on the old walls which 
they say was caused by the breaking of the 
ink-bottle that Martin Luther threw at the 
Devil. Now, I know that people say it was 
not the Devil, but rats in the wall that Luther 
heard. But this thing I know: Luther 
thought it was the Devil, and he just Jet été 
drive. I wish there were more men to-day 
who would fling their ink at the Devil, 
whether by the bottleful or in drops from the 
pen’s point.’’—Jnes H. Robinson, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. Heard in a sermon by Dr. 
Charles L, Goodell. 


Prayer Not to be “‘ Tested.""—// thou 
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art the Son of God, cast thyself down (v. 6). 
Professor Tyndall, in the interest of a scien- 
tific skepticism, once made a proposal to the 
religious world. He offered to subject the 
question of prayer’s value to the test of ex- 
periment. He proposed to have two hos- 
pitals, each filled with sick people, the one 
the subject of prayer, the other not. If the 
one for which prayer was made turned out 
more convalescents than the other, it would 
be in favor of the Christian doctrine ; if not, 
it would show the valuelessness of the whole 


process. Until I heard Professor Tyndall’s ; 


proposal I never understood the meaning of 
the second temptation recorded by Matthew. 
The cases are almost identical. The tempter 
says to Jesus, ‘* You can put the power of 
your faith to the test of a public experiment. 
Throw yourself from the heights before the 
eyes of the crowd, and let them see whether 
God will or will not keep his promise.’”’ In 
both cases a negative result was expected. 
And it was right to expect such a result, but 
not on the ground that the promise to an- 
swer is 2 delusion: the truth is, neither the 
hospitai test nor the pinnacle test gave room 
for any prayer at all. It was not prayer for 
divine care, but an experiment on God. You 
can experiment with wireless telegraphy 
without reference to the message, but not 
with prayer, The prayer is the message. 
Not the word, but the wish ; not the sound, 
bnt the sympathy ; not the kneeling, but the 
need, makes mine a prayer.— Mary £. Wat- 
son, Hartjord, Conn, From George Mathe- 
son. The prise for this week is awarded to 
this illustration, 


Satan in Satin.—<A// these things will I 
give thee (vy. 9). An old railroad man, of 
little education but of rugged character and 
fervent spirit, was wont to enter in the mar- 
gin of his Bible many rich and striking notes. 
in some of these notes the word Satan oc- 
curred, and it was invariably spelled S-a-t-i-n, 
A friend seeing this called his attention to 
it. ‘*Why, how do you spell it?’’ asked 
the owner of the Bible. ‘*S-a-t-a-n,’? was 
the reply. ‘‘ Well, what does my word 
spell?’’ ‘*It spells satin.’? ‘* Well,’’ re- 
plied the old man, ‘‘let it stand.’”? That’s 
the way he is dressed when he comes to 
me.’’—Lisste ZL. Smith, Burford, Ont. 
From Family Friend, 


Recognizing Evil’s Approach.— 7hen 
saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan 
(v. 10). I read a most suggestive thing the 
other day. A great menagerie had been 
sold. There was a good deal of straw that 
had been at one time or other used as a 
temporary bedding for the wild beasts, 
That straw was bought by a man who owned 
a livery stable. When he put the straw on 
which a lion had couched into the stalls, 
the horses, though they had never seen a 
lion in their lives, were uneasy and restless, 
and would not go into their stalls. It was 
an instinctive dread of the enemy. So if we 
are wholly given over to do right and only 
right, we shall have a divine instinct which 
will warn us of the presence of evil.—/untata 
Rohrback, Washington, D. C. From The 
Expositor. 


When We Have to Argue ?—Get thee 
hence, Satan (v.10). ‘*I decided not to go 
into it,’? announced the one who had been 
invited to engage in a doubtful enterprise. 
*¢ When I tried to decide in favor of it, I 
found that I had to argue with myself. When 
that happens, I always think it best to give a 
thing up,’’ he explained.— Walter S. Reive, 
Churchill, Ont. From The Presbyterian 
Record. 


How to Believe in the Devil.— Get thee 
hence, Satan (v. 10). D. W. Whittle tells 
of a man who came to Mr. Finney and said : 
**I don’t believe in the existence of a 
devil.’? ** Don’t you?” said the old man. 
** Well, you resist him for a while, and you 
will believe in it.”’"—AMary £. Watson, 
Hartford, Conn, 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


AS baptised of John in the Jordan 
(v. 9). A quiet curve of the Jordan, 


reached from Jericho, and not far | 


above tae Dead Sea, is pointed out as the 
traditional site of the baptism. Thither 
every year flock hundreds of Russian pil- 
grims, especially about Easter time. Wading 


| in up to the waist they dip under the water 
three times, naming in succession the per- 
sons of the Trinity, and walk to the bank, 
believing that all the sins of their past lives 
have been swept away to the Dead Sea! 

And straightway the spirit driveth him 
Sorth into the wilderness (vy. 12). Itis one 
of the commonest experiences of the life in 
Christ that when some fresh vision has been 
obtained or richer grace received it is imme- 
‘diately followed by some opportunity of 
, using it, and doing what could not be done 
without it, We gradually discover the pur- 
pose ; namely, that it may not remain in the 
mind merely as an item of knowledge, or 
fade away as an idle sentiment, but at the 
time the occasion is often called a cross, a 
trial, a Divine rejection. All who have 
traveled in the Oriental desert tell of the 
companionship felt in the great listening 
solitude. One’s own deepest self is realized, 
and questions start up and demand atten- 
tion that are seldom thought of in other 
places. 

Forty days (v. 13). A favorite Oriental 
expression applied without mathematical 
precision, yet conveying a quite definite 
meaning, as we speak of a six-weeks’ visit or 
illness. 

He was with the wild beasts (v. 13). .The 
wolf, hyena, and more rarely the leopard or 
panther; most numerous, the jackal. In the 
same wilderness there is a monastery in the 
chief gorge of the Kidron, called Deir Mar 
Saba (the Convent of Saint Lion), contain- 
ing a small cell-cave in which a holy monk 
and a lion used to sleep together with com- 
plete mutual trust. In this convent the 
monk Stephanos wrote in Latin the original 
of ** Art thou weary, art thou languid ?”’ 

Showeth him all the kingdoms of the 
world (Matt. 4:8). If the brown pebbles 
were suggestive of Oriental rounded loaves, 
still more the crystalline clearness of the Pal- 
estine atmosphere suggests the possibility of 
seeing a whole continent. Thus from the 
summit of Mt. Hermon (9,300 feet) one can 
detect the narrow entrance of the plain at 
Hamath, and southward beyond the silver 
expanse of the Lake of Galilee rises the Sa- 
marian ridge, and behind all the faint blue of 
the Judzan hills. On the west extends the 
blue Mediterranean flecked with white sails, 
while to the east lies Damascus, encircled 
with green foliage. and beyond it in fainter 
and fainter lines of yellow, pink, gray, and 
blue the eye traces the level stretches of the 
boundless desert. 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


RAPS.—In order to make vivid to your 
pupils the central teaching of the les- 
son, the conquest of temptation, take 

an ordinary circular mouse-trap with six or 
eight holes. If you have no trap with enough 
holes, use two or more smaller traps. Each 
hole is to represent a temptation of a different 
sort, and all the temptations will be those that 
are likely to assail the members of your class, 
so that your selection among the following 
will depend upon whether your class is of 
boys or girls. 

Each hole will be labeled in plain letters 
with the name of the temptation. Over the 
first hole you may place a label that reads 
**Tobacco.’? Have the class read the label 
in concert. The trap is set, as the pupils 
can see, Ask a pupil to look in through the 
opening and see what it is baited with. The 
**bait’’ is a piece of paper which you have 
stuck upon the bait-hook inside in such a 
way that what is written on it may be read 
from outside. ‘*Custom” may be written 
on this ‘‘bait,’? and you will explain how 
boys begin to use tobacco, though it makes 
them horribly sick, just because they see 
men and other boys doing it, and for no 
good reason whatever. 

A number of ‘* weapons’’ against tempta- 
tions are lying on your table. These are 
simply long, unsharpened pencils, suitably 
labeled : ‘* Common sense,’’ ‘‘ Conscience,’’ 
** Prayer,’’ ‘‘ Knowledge,’’ etc. Ask one of 
the pupils to select some weapon that will 
be useful against this temptation to use to- 
bacco. He may well choose ‘*Common 
sense.’’ He will thrust it through the door 
and spring the trap with it. In a few sen- 
tences show the boys how common sense 
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should lead them to leave tobacco alone, 
in all its forms. 

Proceed in the same way with all the other 
traps. One will be labeled ‘* Strong drink.” 
Its ** bait’? may be ‘*Treating.”” ‘‘ Cheat- 
ing’’ will be another temptation, its bait 
being ‘* Laziness.” ‘*Gambling’’ is an- 
other trap, with the bait of ‘ Sport.’’ 
‘* Sabbath-breaking ’’ will have for its bait 
‘** Bad companions,”’  ‘* Profanity ’’ will be 
baited with ‘‘ False manliness."’ ‘‘ Irrever- 
ence” will be baited with ‘‘ Vanity,” as it is 
usually prompted by a proud heart. ‘¢Steal- 
ing’’ is baited with ‘‘Covetousness.” You 
may guide the pupils in their choice of 
‘*weapons” to use against these tempta- 
tions, or you may leave the choice to them, 
asking them for reasons for their selection, 


AUBURNDALE, Mass, 
5 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


The stereographs, less than four in one order, 
are 20 cents each. The first quarter's lessons 
call for thirteen stereographs; cost, $2. 17. 
Forty-eight places are to be visited during 


1912, e forty-eight stereographs cost $8, ° 


and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case will be included free. Per- 
sons owning the 1911 stereographs need order 
only thirty-nine for ror2 ($6.50), or only nine 
for the first quarter ($1.50). Persons owning 
both 1910 and 1911 stereographs need order 
only twenty-nine for 1912 ($4.84), or only seven 
for the first quarter ($1.17). Stereoscope, 85 
cents. Orders should be sent to The Sunday 
School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


HE Gospels do not locate unmistakably 
the scenes of Jesus’ baptism and temp- 
tation. Ancient traditions are the only 

available guides. Millions of Christians be- 
lieve it was at the place we saw last week 
that Jesus himself accepted the rite, and that 
it was there the Holy Spirit descended from 
heaven. 

If you stand on the plain of Jericho, at the 
spot where our map shows the point of a V 
numbered 8, and look westward over the 
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space between the spreading lines, you can 
see the height which has been known for 
centuries as the Mount of Forty Days. 
Whether or not it really is the very height 
from which our Master had the vision of all 
the kingdoms of earth, we know it must have 
been some lonely height not far from here, 
where temptation was fought and conquered 
for our sakes, 

The plain at your feet is covered with tall, 
blossoming weeds that have taken possession 
of abandoned farm-lands. A couple of 
miles ahead you see the slightly ishier 
ground on which’ Jericho stood. Still far- 
ther away a ragged line of rocky heights 
stands like a lofty wall against the western 
sky, indented here and there by deep cuts 
worn out by streams coming down from the 
higher levels. Hardly a sign of grass or 
bushes meets your eyes up there,—nothing 
but bare, brownish rock, with bluish purple 
shadows in the crevices and hollows. It is 
the eastern edge of the Judean wilderness, 
One height, at the right of a crooked valley, 
looks as if its summit had been cut off to a 
narrow level. That is the one which tradi- 
tion marks as the place of the Saviour’s 
vigils, 

(Use a stereograph entitled ‘‘ Mountains 
of Judea from the plain of Jericho.’’) 























LESSON FOR FER. 25 (Mark 1 : 9-13; Matt. 4: 1-11) 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—O thou 
blessed Lord, tempted even as we are, yet 
(without sin, we thank thee for thy perfect 
understanding of our needs, thy perfect salva- 
tion offered to us all! Thou hast known the 
wilderness hours of loneliness, the testi of 
Satan, and the blessed ministry of the Father's 
love. May we find in thee our strength and 
our victory in every time of Seating, and may 
we so yield to thee that thy will shall gather 
up our will unto itself in oneness. Keep us 
from sin, we pray thee. In thy dear name. 
Amen. 


[Let the superintendent have on the desk 
a piece of ordmary newspaper, and a copy of 
The Sunday School Times, and a small 
phial of nitric acid.] 

I have here two pieces of paper, both 
white, and both real paper. One is better 
than the other, because one has no ground- 
woed in its make-up and the other has, 
which shows a lower grade of paper. But 
if I want a strong paper, one that will keep 
its color well, I do not want a ground-wood 
paper. How am I to tell. whether there 
is ground-wood here or not? I have here a 
little bottle that will give me the answer. If 
there is ground-wood, trees of the forest 
just ground up into wood-pulp, in either one 
of these papers, the nitric acid in this bottle 
will hunt it out for me by turning the paper 
—well, Harry, suppose you come up here 
and try it for me. Put a drop or two on this 
copy of The Sunday School Times, What 
has happened? Nothing much? Now try 
a drop or two on this newspaper. Notice 
anything? Yes, the paper where the acid 
touched it has turned what color? Red. 
[Show to the school.] Here is your lower 
grade of paper, your ground-wood kind, on 
which the red spot shows. Thank you. 
You have made the acid test for ground- 
wood, 

Does every one here realize that all of us 
are tested day by day in ever so many ways, 
and that the way we respond to the test shows 
the kind of folks we are? What fierce testing 
came to the blessed Master in that wilderness 
time! What hard tests come to us! Did 
he show any low-grade stock in his make-up? 
Not atrace! And if we let him occupy our 
lives, our very beings, there will be no room 
for low-grade stock in our make-up. Under 
any test we may then come out with no 
burning red of sin staining our lives. [At 
this point turn the blackboard to show this de- 
sign—two squares, one clean, and the other 
with a red spot on it. Orremove a paper 
that you have fastened over the design before 
school began. Underneath the squares write, 
‘* My response to the test?’’] Temptation 
simply means testing. What do the daily tests 
disclose in your life and mine? Weneed not 
answer aloud. Blessed Lord, meet thou 
these tests for us, and deliver us from sin 
and its blight! Amen, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


"Yield not to temptation.”’ 
‘* My soul, be on thy guard.” 
‘‘ A mighty fortress is our God.”’ 
‘* My dear Redeemer and my Lord.”’ 
‘‘In the hour of trial.” 
* I need thee every hour."’ 
‘* Fight the good fight with all thy might.” 
**O troubled heart, be thou not afraid."’ 
‘*Oh, safe to the rock that is higher than I."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 116 : 1, 9, 10 (235 : 1-3). 
Psalm 8g : 20-25 (180 : 3-8). 
Psalm 78 : 13-20 (158 : 7-10). 
Psalm gt : 8-11 (184 : 8-11). 
Psalm 37 : 3-9 (76 : 3-9). 





| Department Helps 








For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING. —Right-doing always 
pleases the heavenly Father. 

Lesson Story.—jesus chose to do 
right when he was tempted, and is aple to 
help others when tempted. 

Memory Verse for Children.—** Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 
Introduction.—During the past few davs 
at school you children have heard and told 





stories about two great and good men whose 
birthdays are remembered every year in Feb- 
ruary. What are their names? (Hold up 
their pictures for a moment, and let the 
children tell one or two incidents about 
each.) Both were—? (Presidents). People 
of other nations do not remember these 
birthdays, because these men did not live in 
their countries. 

Review.—Long, long before Washington 
and Lincoln, two other great and good men 
(one of whom was more than a man, the Son 
of God) lived in another country far away. 
Their names and lives are — in 
every land where the Bible is known. They 
were cousins. Their names were—? (John 
and Jesus.) Angels told about their names 
and their birth. One of their birthdays is re- 
membered every year in every Christian land. 
We call it Christmas, and it is a happy day. 

Angels told about the work that each 
would do when he grew up. Both were to 
be preachers, 

John was a little older, and he began 
preaching first. (Review last week’s lesson 
briefly, and mention what some of the chil- 
dren wrote that they would like to be when 
grown.) 

While John grew up in the desert, Jesus 
grew up in his Nazareth home, and was much 
loved. The Bible tells how he grew (all 
repeat Luke 2: 52). The cousins grew 
somewhat alike (comp. Luke 1 : 80). 

In his Nazareth home Jesus tried always 
to do right, to please his heavenly Father, 
also Mary and Joseph. 

When John preached, he said thata 
greater than he was soon coming, and that 
he wanted the people to ‘* Repent and be 
baptized, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.’? He meant his cousin Jesus. 

Lesson Story.—While John was preaching 
and baptizing in the river Jordan, Jesus left 
his Nazareth home and went to find him. 
He asked John to baptize him. John knew 
his cousin Jesus, and at first did not feel 
worthy to baptize him, because he knew that 
Jesus would soon be a greater preacher and 
teacher than he, 

Although Jesus had no sins to wash away, 
he asked John again to baptize him, and he 
did. As they came out of the water they 
heard a voice from heaven saying: ‘* Thou 
art my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.”’ 

After this Jesus felt that he would like to 
be alone with God for a while to think about 
the work he had to do, so he went to the 
lonesome wilderness where wild animals 
lived among the rocks. Satan, the tempter, 
knew he was there, so tried to persuade him 
to do wrong. After forty days Jesus was 
hungry. Stones and rocks were all around 
him. Satan said, **If thou be the Son of 
God command that these stones be made 
bread.’? Then Jesus remembered a Bible 
verse which he had learned when a boy, and 
used it for his answer. (Repeat it.) The 
Devil tried him again, saying, ‘‘ If thou be 
the Son of God, cast thyself down, for God’s 
angels will take care of you.’’ Another 
verse came to Jesus’ mind for an answer. 
Once more, from a high mountain, the Devil 
showed Jesus the giories of the world, and 
said, ‘‘ All these things will I give thee if 
thou wilt fall down and worship me.’’ Jesus 
answered with another Bible verse. Then 
the Devil left him. Angels were near by, 
and came quickly to help and strengthen 
Jesus. 

The heavenly Father was pleased that 
although tempted so many times Jesus said 
**No”’ to the tempter, and chose to do right. 
Jesus himself was tempted, and he is able to 
help others who are tempted. He afterward 
told his followers to pray, ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.’? Have 
somebody sing as a solo one verse of 

** Yield not to temptation, 
For yielding is sin."’ 
(Old Gospel Hymns, Biglow & Main.) 


After the Lesson.—When Harry and Mil- 
dred started to Sunday-school each had three 
cents for the offering, They met George, 
who was older: George said: ‘‘ Let’s stop 
in the corner store and spend four cents of 
your money for candy. Your parents and 
teachers will never know whether you put in 
one cent or three. Harry and Mildred 
loved candy, but they said «* No’’ to George, 
and holding their money tighter they hurried 
to Sunday-school, and dropped it all in the 
offering. The heavenly Father was pleased 
that they were strong enough to do right. 
When Satan tempts children to tell lies, 
cheat, or steal, or to say cross or bad words, 
or to try cigarets or any strong drink or 
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wine, Jesus can help them to be strong to do 
the right, and thus please the heavenly 
Father. Sing one verse : 


** Jesus wants me for a sunbeam 
‘To shine for him each day. 
In every way to try to please him, 
At home, at school, at play." 
(Any of Exceli’s Song Books.) 
Hand-work and Home-work.—Copy and 
learn, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,”’ etc. 
If not too long, add for the older ones to 
copy and learn: 
‘* Every time that we yield to temptation 
It is easier for us to do wrong. 
Every time we resist temptation 
It is easier for us to be strong.”’ 
Curcaco, ILL, 


% 
My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


OMETIMES great bridges have been 

built to swing from a pier at each end, 

We have bridged eighteen ‘“ silent 

years ’’ of Jesus’ life. The temple visit, with 

its message of consecration, is one pier, and 

over those silent years we pass to face the 
baptism, with its message. 

The Baptism. —1, Its connection with 
past and future, 

2. The circumstances, 

3. The significance. 

(1.) End of Jesus’ private life. 

(2.) Call and equipment for immediate 
work, 

Every call presents problems to be solved. 
Solving problems in school; easy and hard 
ways; right and wrong ways. 

The Temptation.—1. Its relation to the 
baptism. 

2. Temptations: The promise, price, re- 
sults of each. 

3. Reasons, 

A Handful of Seeds.—Concerning temp- 
tation: Not temptation, but yielding, is sin. 
Temptations measure our strength, ‘Through 
Christ we can conquer all temptations, A 
conquered temptation makes us stronger to 
resist the next, but not invulnerable to 
others, The devil departed but for a season, 
Knowledge of Scripture willaid us, If God’s 
work is more important to us than self, the 
devil’s promises for pleasure and gain will 
not be effective. Yielding to Satan in the 
tiniest thing is acknowledging him your 
master, 

Some Fruit We Hope For.—Choose care- 
fully and prayerfully. With every choice is 
a temptation to do the task the easiest way 
instead of a hard right way. 

Christ suffered, being tempted, that we 
might win. Shall we not love him more 
and serve him better for this? Why fail 
when you might win? Call upon him in 
your day of trouble. Remember Hebrews 
2: 18. 

Give no harbor to evil thoughts and de- 
sires, then there will be no evil fruit. Study 
the Scriptures; they will serve as weapons 
of defense, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

Read Matthew 4: 1-11. What does the 
temptation of Christ mean to you ? 

Read Mark 1: 12-48. What two pairs of 
brothers did Jesus call? What was their 
occupation ? 

Did Jesus call these men to be disciples 
without knowing them? Read John 1: 


5-50. 

Read Mark 1: 21-28. What did Jesus do 
in Galilee and in Capernaum ? 

Matthew 4: 18-22. What was the prom- 
ise of Jesus to these brothers? Read Mat- 
thew 9 : 35-38. Memorize 37, 38. 

Read Mark 1: 14-28. What is Jesus’ 
purpose in having these men leave their nets 
entirely ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


ENEATH the quiet or the noisy outside 
of a boy is often a heartbreaking strug- 
gle with temptation. He may never 

tell you of it. He may hardly show it at all 
outwardly. But you may count upon the 
fact that to every one of your boys the Devil 
comes with sharp attack, or with pleasant 
attractiveness, or with subtle determination, 
in any number of ways, week in and week 
out. 

Here is an opportunity to get close to 
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ew boys in sympathetic understanding and 
elpful fellowship. You too have been, and 
are, and will be, tempted. You have much 
in common with them, 

At the start of the lesson decide with them 
what temptation is. Throughout the Scrip- 
tures it means testing. In our own lives it 
means testing. Get the boys to name some 
of the things we use that have to be tested, 
—steel, timber, foods, boys in school at ex- 
amination time,—why, testing is going on 
all the time. We never escape it. Do you 
think Jesus escaped it after this period in his 
life? Get one of the boys to read Luke 22 : 
28. Jesus was not free from testings. Cer- 
tainly none of us are, 

What are some of the testings, or tempta- 
tions, that come to us? It would make a 
long list, wouldn’t it! In this lesson we see 
only three that came to test Jesus. See what 
the boys think was the real temptation in the 
suggestion that the stones be turned into 
bread, After you have drawn out their ideas 
on each of the three testings you might sug- 
gest that the three covered a great range of 
temptations that press in upon us all. The 
first, to doubt God’s word; the second, to 
claim God’s power uselessly. The third, to 
take a short cut to power, as Dr, Trumbull 
used to say, instead of going through the ser- 
vice that the Christ was to render to the world. 

In meeting each test Jesus went to the 
Scriptures for a plain answer to the tempter. 
And after the last test the Devil left and the 
angels came. Boys, Jesus can do for you in 
your testing times whatever is needful to en- 
able you to overcome, and to go through the 
test to victory. You sometimes are surprised 
that temptations come, just after you have 
been especially helped bya good meeting ora 
good talk with some one or in prayer alone. 
What had occurred to Jesus just before he 
was tempted? Baptism! 

Ve needn’t be surprised if we are tempted 
after a great moment of blessing. Jesus 
knows our danger. Do you suppose that the 
boy who fails when he is tested by the temp- 
tation to drink liquor knows just when he 
will be tested? Why, it may hardly seem 
like a test at all, Everybody laughing about 
it. Everybody coaxing. Some of the folks 
he likes best are there. And then, and then, 
—well, if that boy is you, I pray that Jesus 
will meet the test squarely for him and give 
him the victory. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

1, Everybody read Luke § : I-11. 

2. Everybody read Matthew 4 : 18-22, 

3- Make an outline map of Palestine, 
showing the Jordan River and the Sea of 
Galilee. 

4. Learn the names of the four men called, 
in this lesson, to be disciples. 

5. What does the word disciple mean ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders 


The Baptism and Temptation of Jesus 
(Mark 1 : 9-13; Matt. 3: 13 to 4:11; 
Luke 3 : 21-23; 4: 1-13). 


HEN Jesus joined himself to the 
throngs which were listening to the 
words of John the Baptist, his own 

bearing must have been that of a man who 
has something to do and knows it, a man of 
clear-cut, positive purpose. Whether he 
knew exactly the work which the heavenly 
Father had prepared for him before the Bap- 
tism may be fairly questioned, but he was 
surely a marked man, one noticeable for his 
air of resolve. He was supremely and en- 
tirely dedicated to the service of God and his 
fellow-men. The long years of varied prep- 
aration at Nazareth had unlocked for him 
the key to the very heart of the busy life 
around him. While he walked, quite possi- 
bly, with that separateness which a strongly- 
gifted nature may feel among those to whom 
he is clearly superior, it was with complete 
comprehension, real sympathy, and no aloof- 
ness. The word that John the Baptist was 
preaching repentance as a preparation for 
the immediate coming of the expected Mes- 
siah would have chimed in with his own re- 
ligious convictions, and have been like a 
trumpet call to his resolution for service. 
The description of the baptism in Mark is 
a relatively plain narrative. Compare Luke 
3: 21, 22, which, as Bruce has remarked, 
‘*is influenced by religious decorum.’’ Yet 
think of the mighty meaning of Mark’s sim- 
ple description. It implies the chivalrous 
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sharing by Jesus of an experience, symbol- 
izing repentance for sin, which he did not 
deserve, the fine accompaniment of his sense 
of brotherhood to all, and it relates the Divine 
seal of approval in a form which was both 
unmistakable, to him and to John, 

The account in the First Gospel of the 
baptism of Jesus adds three important details 
to our understanding of the event: it em- 

hasizes the definite purpose of Jesus (v. 13), 
John’s objection (v. 14), and the consecrated 
reply of Jesus (v. 15) which caused John to 
yield, Compare the coming of Jesus to the 
Jordan with that of the Pharisees (v. 7). 
**They came to the baptism as a phenome- 
non to be critically observed ; Jesus toenter 
into friendly relations with John ’’. (Bruce). 
Jesus comprehended the real significance of 
John’s baptism, and was eager to be bap- 
tized. 

Why TS perplexed by the request of 
Jesus? Did he already realize that Jesus 
was the Sinless One? Is it not enough to 
conclude that Jesus had somehow made a 
deep moral impression upon John? 

‘The reply of Jesus that the thing to do is 
to fulfil God’s will is perhaps to be inter- 
preted from a sympathetic standpoint. By 
being baptized Jesus made himself a brother 
of the sinful, identified himself with their 
need, It was the spirit of love fulfilling the 
law. 

It is easy to conjecture reasons for the re- 
tirement of Jesus to the solitude of the desert. 
He had a career to face. He was God’s 
man, but what was that going to mean? 
How did it bear on his Messianic work ? 

Who can penetrate the secrets of . those 
days of spiritual wrestling? We may, like 
Mark, recognize that the consciousness of 
power and insight and leadership and op- 
portunity made possible temptation to ambi- 
tions, or at least to visions, with which Jesus 
had to resolutely struggle, without trying to 
define exactly what these were. 

The. other two Gospels quote statements 
regarding,this time of testing and deliberate 
fixing of pplicy which doubtless came from 
Jesus himself. 

Each narrative declares that Jesus was 
mightily led by the Spirit at this time. - He 
was not deserted. God is never more with 
a man than in his spiritual struggles. 

Do we not gain the simplest and clearest 
clue to the significance of each temptation 
by keeping in mind the fact that Jesus was de- 
termining his working policy? ‘he first temp- 
tation was suggested by his hunger, He was 
tempted to supply his bodily needs by the 
direct use of his divine power of which he 
was conscious. ‘This he would not do, and 
it settled his policy. He was not to be ex- 
empt from human wants, and he was to en- 
dure deprivation just as others do, 

Ihe second temptation, taking Matthew’s 
order, seems to be to cater to the desire of 
the people to have some striking proof of 
Messiahship given. But that was not God’s 
way, and Jesus remained perfectly committed 
to a policy of straightforward exhibition of 
everyday Messiahship. 

‘The third temptation suggested the win- 
ning of the world through compromise of 
principle. But Jesus was proof against this, 
He would not conciliate the Pharisees nor 
pander to popular prejudice. He was the 
sort of Christ that he knew God had called 
him to be. 

Did jesus make an end of all experiences 
of temptation when he left the desert? 
Certainly not, but, having fought these ques- 
tions through with himself, he continued to 
be always victorious, His example becomes 
our inspiration, 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, ‘TOPEKA, KANSAS, 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








February 19 to 25 


Mon.—Mark 1 : 9-13; Matt. 4:1-11. The Baptism | 
and Temptation of Jesus. 


Public confession followed the years of | 


patient preparation, and preceded the days | 


of severe test. We cannot over-value the | 
influence of a quietly godly home. It leads | 
us to honor God before others, and strength- 
ens us for life’s wilderness and temptations. 
God’s voice of approval followed Christ’s | 
baptism, and the angels ministered to him | 
after his victory. 

Our Father, the Father of our Lord and 


Saviour Jesus Christ, we praise thee for thy | sake, 
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constant presence with us, not only as we 
confess thee, but when we are alone in the 
wilderness, and severely tempted by the ad- 
versary. May we, in Christ, be worthy of 
thy words of approval, **In whom I am 
well pleased,”’ Amen. 


Tues.— Matt. 3: 13-17. Fulfilling All Righteous- 
ness. 


This word fulfill may be reversed and may 
mean fill-full, ‘The life of Jesus Christ was 
the complete life! Nothing was left out. He 
had no sins of omission, Baptism was the 
public acknowledgment of his Father, and 
he began his ministry by fulfilling this or- 
derly requirement, 


Our Father, may we fill our lives full of 
right purposes and deeds; may we follow 
the example of Christ in properly perform- 
ing, first duties, Fill the future full of 
blessing by fulfilling present requirements. 
Keep us, we pray thee, from omitting the 
proper steps in our Christian development. 
Ln Christ’sname. Amen. 


Wed.-2 Peter 1: 16-21. A Heavenly Voice. 

Not only the voice of God honoring Christ 
at his baptism, but also on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, Peter spoke urging per- 
manent residence. He was silenced by God’s 
voice saying, ‘‘ Hear ye him.’’? No wonder 
it made an impression on Peter. What we 
hear on the Mount goes with us through life. 

As thou didst quiet the ambitions and 
plans of Peter on the Mount of Transfig- 
uration by thy voice, thus wilt thou speak to 
us. May we come down from every mount 
of privilege with thy counsel ringing in our 
ears. Instead of man’s voice, may we heed 
thine. For thy name's sake. Amen, 


Thurs.—Deut. 6: 1-19. Tempting God. 
We are very liabie to forget our responsi- 
bility toGod because he is invisible. Worldly 


things are all about us, and others are for-| 


getting him. We presume upon his mercy 
and forgiveness, but against this he warns 
us. If we thus tempt him we may die in the 
wilderness without entering the promised 
land. 

O God, thou hast told us to love thee with 
all our hearts, and souls, and might. May 
we follow this command, May we never 
tempt thee by our own indulgence. May we 
enter the land of daily blessing by obeying 
thy precepts in the little things of everyday 
life. In thy name. Amen, 


Fri,—Jas. 1: 12-18. Enduring Temptation. 
Endurance is an evidence of strength. 


Most of us can overcome sin when we are ! 


on our guard and when we expect tempta- 
tion ; but fail when endurance is required, 
Nothing in the world is more persistent than 
temptation, It is always and everywhere 
with us. We need infinite patience and en- 
durance to conquer. 


We are grateful that thou didst overcome 
the evil one, and that through thee we may 
also, May we, like Moses of old, endure 
as seeing him who is invisible. Mayweadd 
to self-control patience. Help us to-day to 
overcome evil with good, constantly and re- 
peatedly, until we become habitual victors, 
In Chris?s name, Amen, 


Sat.—Heb. 2: 5-18. Able to Succor, 

There is nothing like help from one who 
knows how and when to help. We resent 
the help which is patronizing. Christ ac- 
complishes his work in so quiet and natural 
a way that we do not realize his help until 
we try to overcome without him. Our abil- 
ity is his reliability ; our reliability is in his 
ability. 

Almighty God, give us such confidence 
in thee that we may trust thee at all times. 
Give us such knowledge of our own weakness 
that we may rely on thee alone. We thank 
thee for the sympathy and love which thou 
hast in thy common suffering with us. May 
we give this comfort to those who know thee 
not. In thy name. Amen, 


Sun.—Heb. 4: 14-16. Tempted Like Ourselves. 

It is hard to put one’s self in the place of 
another if his experience is unknown to us. 
Not so with those who have experienced. 
God became man for man’s sake, and has 
blended divine sympathy with divine power. 
In all points he was tempted as we are. 
This is the unanswerable argument of victory 
through Christ. 

We thank thee that thou didst take upon 
thyself the form of sinful man and become 
like us. With the same poiver that made 
thee like us may we gain the victory which 
will make us like thee, For thy name's 
Amen, 


| once took a grip of he never let go. 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, February 25, 1912. 


The Home Missionary Whose Life Has 
Most Inspired Me (Acts 10 : 23-35). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—A commission (Ezek. 2 : 1-8). 

‘TUES.—The missionary’s aim (Matt. 18 : 
10-14). 

WED.—His passion (1 Cor. 9 : 1-5). 

THUR.—His danger (Matt. 14 : 3-12). 

FRrI.—His deliverance (2 Cor. 1 : 8-11), 

Sat.—His reward (2 ‘Tim. 4 : 5-8). 











What is our duty toward the home mission- 
ary? 

Give one example of his work. 

How may we be home missionaries ? 


NE of Canada’s greatest home mission- 
ary heroes was James Robertson. He 
was born on April 24, 1839, in the 

little village of Dull, in the valley of the Tay, 
in Scotland. He was an even-tempered 
boy, and self-controlled, but, as his school- 
master said, he was a ‘‘ terrible fighter when 
fighting had to be done.’’? Whatever he 
When 
he was sixteen a problem in arithmetic that 
had given some trouble in the college at 
Edinburgh was sent down to the master at 
Dull. ‘‘If any of them can solve it,’’ said 
he, ‘‘it will be Robertson,’’ So to Robert- 
son he gave it, and the lad ‘‘ took it home 
and fell upon it.’’ | When his father was 
going to bed that night he said to his boy, 
** Are you not comin’ to your bed, lad ?”’ 
‘Yes, after a while,’’ replied the boy, 
hardly looking up from his slate. But when 
next morning the father came in to light the 
fire, James rose from the spot where he had 
been left sitting the night before, with the 
solution of the problem in his hands, 
% 

Coming to America in 1855, he studied 
and taught school and then went to the Uni- 
versity of ‘Toronto and afterwards to Prince- 
ton and Union Theological Seminaries. 
When the tidal wave of western immigration 
began, Robertson saw his opportunity and 
went with it to Winnipeg, then a long street 
of shacks on the prairie, to work there until 
1880, when he became Superintendent of 
Home Missions for Manitoba and the North- 
west. For twenty years he did a great 
creative work for Canada and for Christ, and 
he served both his country and his Master 
with unfailing skill and undying devotion, 


While he was making his first trip through 
Alberta and was soliciting subscriptions for 
the erection of a church in connection with 
one of his mission stations, he came upon a 
young Scotchman who rejected his appeal, 
asserting with an oath that he had never 
known a professing Christian ‘* who wasn’ta 
blank hypocrite, anyway.’’ 

‘** Well,’’ said the superintendent, ‘*I am 
sorry, sir, that you had such a poor mother.”’ 

** What do you mean, sir ?’’ was the angry 
retort. ‘* What do you know of my mother?’”’ 

‘* Was she a professing Christian ?”’ 

‘*She was.”’ 

** And was she a good woman ?”’ 

‘¢ She was that, but,’’ feeling his equivocal 
position, ‘‘there are not many like her.’’ 

‘* We want to make Christians like your 
mother in this country, and that is why we 
are building this church,’’ 

Before the interview was over he had 
added another name to his subscription list. 
% 

Sheldon Jackson was one of our great 
pioneers in the United States. He traveled 
over nine states and three territories as his 
field of work, and there have grown up 
behind him six synods, thirty-one presby- 
teries, and more-than nine hundred churches, 

‘* But his work for Alaska is only the half 
of a lifelong service for the betterment of man. 
For a quarter of a century he was one of the 
chief factors in the making of the ‘New 
West.’ Keeping pace with the new settlers 
pouring into the farming regions, camping 
with the pioneers who laid out new railway 
centers, scaling the mountains and penetrat- 
ing the cafions with the prospectors and 
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miners, he everywhere rallied the friends of 
order and religion, of schools and temperance, 
of Sabbath observance and good citizenship.”’ 
< 

A third great home missionary, worthy of 
being set with these two, was General Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong, born of Congregational 
missionary parents in the Sandwich Islands, 
educated at Williams College, soldier and 
philanthropist, wise friend of the freedmen 
and founder in their behalf of Hampton In- 
stitute, a man who took his ideals of success 
from the Saviour and followed him in life and 
death, ‘* The longer I live,’’ wrote he, ‘‘ the 
less I think and fear about what the world 
calls success; the more I tremble for true 
success, for the perfection and beauty of the 
inner life, for the purity and sanctity of the 
soul, which is as a temples As I grow older 
I feel the need of getting at the root of the 
matter—of being sure of the nearness of God, 
of being free from all the mistiness and 
doubts and of throwing the increasing cares 
of lifeon him.’? Andin his last memorandum 
he put the secret of all hiscareer. ‘* It pays 
to follow one’s best light—to put God and 
country first, ourselves afterwards.’’ 





| Children at Home 





An Extra Day 
By Marion M. Thornton 


a OORAY!”’ shouted ‘om, bursting 
into the play-room with a jump, 
‘*there’s a whole extra day this 

year and to-morrow’s it!’’ 

** Now what do you mean, Tommy 
Todd? ’’ cried Polly, gathering up her dolls 
in a hurry, out of the way of Tom’s feet. 

Tad and Topsy slid down from the lounge- 
end, screaming in eager chorus, ‘* What’sa 
*nextra day? How? Where? ”’ 

‘* Why, it’s leap-year, and there’s twenty- 
nine days in February. There was only 
twenty-eight last year,’? Tom _ explained 
wisely. ‘‘ Look and see.’’ 

** Isn’t that lovely ! ’’ said Polly, when they 
had all hunted up the big ‘* 29’’ on the calen- 
dar, ‘* we ought to do something special to 
cel’brate,’’ 

** Let’s have a picnic,’ 

**Oho!’’, laughed ‘lad. 
winter ! 
dinner.”’ 

Polly’s sweet face grew shiny all of a 
sudden, ‘* Oh, children, let’s do the nicest 
things we can think of for somebody ! "’ 

‘* W-e-ll,’’? agreed Tomslowly. ‘* Then I 
won't slam a single door all day. Guess 
they’ll like that as well as anything.”’’ 

** An’ I won’t conderdict once,’’ which 
was a great deal for Tad to promise. 

‘* And I won’t tease Polly,’’ added mis- 
chief-loving Topsy. 

Polly’s cheeks got very red. ** And I won’t 
be selfish about my things,’’ she said quickly, 
with an anxious glance at her dolls. ‘* But 
those are all ‘ won’t’ things, let’s try and 
think of some ‘ will ’ ones—sh ! here comes 
Mother! ” 

The next morning they were all out of bed 
early—it would be too bad to waste 
any of that wonderful ‘* extra’? day. And 
no sooner were they dressed than things 
began to happen. 

It was Saturday, and when Mother Todd 
went to start up her baking fire, there was 
the wood-box full of kindlings, without her 
even asking! She hadn’t guessed, because 
the cellar-door didn’t slam when Tom went 
down to split them. 

While the cake was mixing Polly stole 
around the sitting-room with a dust-cloth— 
Tad and Topsy did the chair-rounds and 
table-legs. : 

Some way or other, it was the easiest Sat- 
urday Mother Todd had ever had. 

** Tt must be because you children helped 
so much,’’ she said at supper, and the chil- 
dren nudged each other under the table. 
‘s Everybody has seemed so happy, too, I 
haven’t heard a cross word. What are you 
all laughing at? There must be a secret.’’ 

Then they told her about it, and Polly fin- 
ished up wistfully. 

‘* I wish we didn’t have to wait four years 
for another extra day.’’ 

‘¢H’m, ’’ said ‘Tom with a grin, ‘* we 
might play every Saturday’s an extra day. 
Guess Mother wouldn’t mind.’’ 

DANBURY, CONN. 


’ suggested Topsy. 
‘**A picnic in 
Let’s ask mother to have turkey for 
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LESSON FOR FEB. 25 (Mark 1: 9-13; Matt. 4:1-12) 





‘* For Vasc purposes The 19117 
Bible has all the merits of the 1612 
version and fewer of its textual disadvan- 
tages. ... It should be welcomed with 
enthusiasm by all who still prefer the 
old Bible to the English and American 
Revised Versions.’’— Zhe Sunday School 
Times, Oct. 14, 1911. 





300 Years After! 
Just Published ! 


The 
1911 Bible 


Being 
The Authorized Version of 1611 
, With 
The Text Carefully Amended 
by American Scholars 


OTHER FEATURES 

A New System of Chain References. 

A New System of Collected References, 

A New System of Paragraphs. 

The Old Familiar Verse Form Retained. 

Beautifully printed Black Faced Type 
on Fine White and the Famous Oxford 
India Papers. From $1.25 upwards. 


Descriptive List on Application 
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TRAINED TEACHERS ! 


YOUR SCHOOL NEEDS THEM 
AND CAN HAVE THEM 


by organizing your present and prospective teach- 
ers into teacher training classes for the study of 


Preparation for Teaching 


By Rev. Charles A. Oliver 
State Superintendent of Teacher Training 
in Pennsylvania. 














Admittedly the most popular text book 
on the market. 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 
Postpaid in any quantity 
Full details concerning the Advanced ‘leacher- 
Training Course sent on request. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
Headquarters, PHrLaDELPHIA, Witherspoon Bidg. 


Depositories: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, ‘Nashville, Cincinnati, ‘Pittsburgh. 
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Abiding Value of the Old Testament 
(By George L. Robinson, D.D.).—Amid the 
controversies of criticism, it is refreshing to 
hear it stated that the Old Testament is of 


permanent value. The author sets forth his 
contentions with clearness and ability. The 
intrinsic value of the Old Testament, its re- 
lation to the New Testament, the attitude of 
the apostle Paul, and our Lord’s view, are 
in turn indicated. A closing chapter teaches 
what our attitude should be. This is the 
very book to put into the hands of thought- 
ful people who are ay by conflicting 
views concerning the Old Testament, Its 
usefulness is quite out of proportion to its 
size. (Association Press, 35 cents.) 


Christianity Is Christ (By Professor 
W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D.). This is an 
unusual work. Modestly called by its author 
a résumé of recent scholarly thought on this 
most important of all themes, the book is 
too individual, able, and effective not to be 
widely known and used, especially among 
thinking people with sincere doubts about 
Christianity, The outposts of attack regard- 
ing the person and work of Christ are set 
forth not only with grasp and balance, but 
with a full understanding of the vital ap- 
proach by which alone certitude in religious 
things is to be had. No criticism, literary 
or philosophical, will ever furnish Christ, 
or do more than reinstate us with honest 
documents and possible beliefs. Men must 
see the Lord, who is his own defense, when 
interpreted by his Spirit. So Dr, ‘Thomas 
in this impressive little book holds up Christ, 
his character, work, resurrection, influence, 
claims, to human judgment. It is a chal- 
lenge. May it bear its convincing message 
far and near! (Longmans, Green & Co. 40 
cents, net.) 


Law and the Cross (By C. F. Creighton, 
D.D.).—Yet another book on the Atone- 
ment, this time on ‘*The Legal Aspects 
Viewed in the Light of the Common Sense 
of Mankind.’’ Originally addressed to min- 
isters and lawyers, to students and professors 
at law colleges and schools, it is now sub- 
mitted to the general Christian public. The 
virtue of the discussion is that it keeps 
closely to the New Testament and argues 
that ‘‘ unless we accept the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures for the doctrine of the 
Atonement we have no problem.’’ The 
asdler endeavors to find a theory of the 
Atonement that will harmonize with every- 
thing found in the New Testament ; and the 
endeavor is successful. . He centers the 
Atonement, as Paul does, in the justice, 
not in the mercy, of God; and the main 
theme is that while a perfect moral govern- 
ment admits of no pardon, it undoubtedly 
does admit of Atonement. Various theories 
are criticized, and what the author conceives 
to be the true view is clearly stated and 
forcefully championed. This is a book to 
reckon with: one of the ablest, freshest, 
and most satisfying of modern discussions. 
(Jennings & Graham. $1.50, net.) 

Fifty-three Years in Syria (Auto- 
biography of Henry Harris Jessup, D.D.).— 
Dr. Jessup’s two-volume work is a history of 
the Syria Mission and an autobiography ‘‘ in- 
extricably intertwined.’’ It is, as the New 
York Sun put it, ‘¢a rich mine of informa- 
tion for the historian, the ethnologist, and 
the student of human nature, apart from the 
labors to which the author devoted his life.’’ 

To the student of missions, whether from 
the viewpoint of the man on the ground, or 
from that of those who direct the work from 
the home land, the book is replete with sug- 
gestive incident, comment, and instruction. 
Broad questions of mission policy, small mat- 
ters of petty but essential local detail, polit- 
ical relationship to the powers that be, vexa- 
tious contact with hostile and anti-Protestant 
agencies; the missionary as a preacher, a 
teacher, an editor,a translator, a custom-house 
agent, a theological instructor, a writer, an 
agent of relief work; the missionary as a 
human being, with personal tastes and de- 
sires and proclivities, seeking rest (on fur- 
lough) and finding none, seeking relaxation 
in geological or sociological investigations— 
all these topics find interesting development 
in these volumes. No matter where the 
casual reader starts in to skim their pages, 
there will be an event, a stirring episode, a 
humorous anecdote, or a striking characteri- 





Books That Are Worth Reading 





zation to arrest attention and to provoke the 
desire for more. 

The history of the Syrian Protestant Mis- 
sion covers nearly ninety years. ‘The meth- 


ods of work, originally adopted or modified. 


by experience, are consecutively recorded. 
Mistakes, blunders, victories, defeats, and 
the policies developed thereby, are treated 
by one who writes with authority as one who 
has learned, and therefore knows, 

Yet throughout is the modesty of the un- 
conscious leader, and like a golden thread 
through the whole revelation of the author’s 
life and thought and purpose is the recurrent 
theme of his joy in so serving his Lord. 

There are bits of fine writing where the 
author permitted the insertion of his writings 
on special | topics in the text. The ‘ Black 
Trap’s Soliloquy’’ on the geological forma- 
tion of the Lebanon range is such a gem. 
The narrative of the hideous massacre in the 
summer of 1860 is engrossing. The gentle, 
good-natured criticism and appraisal of foi- 
bles and cranky religious notions or eccen- 
tric ideas of missionary policy almost revive 
in the ear the tones of the author’s voice. 
The topical headings of the pages are arrest- 
ing, sometimes startling or humorous, as 
**'The Sanctified Hog,’’ ‘* A Moral Chame- 
leon,’’ ‘* The Bloody Well, ie ‘* Retrenching,” 
“The Nero of Syria,” 

The gentle satire of the author’s reference 
to ‘‘taking a complete rest’’ on furlough, 
while traveling thousands of miles and mak- 
ing daily missionary addresses, is in charm- 
ing contrast to the expression of joy and re- 
lief of the ‘*homeward bound’’ worker— 
home to the mission field. 

The map and appendices are full of meat 
and highly valuable to the student of statistics. 

If the book were given a sub-title, none 
better could be used than ‘The Lure of 
Missions.’’, For the joy of serving is its key- 
note. It ought to bear fruit in the consecra- 
tion of many young men and women to sim- 
ilar endeavor to save. (Revell. Two vol- 
umes, Cloth, boxed, $5 net.) 








The Careless Grocer 
Blundered, and Great Good Came of It 


A careless grocer left the wrong pack- 
age at a Michigan home one day, and 
thereby brought agreat blessing to the 
household. 

‘Two years ago I was a sufferer from 
stomach trouble, so acute that the effort 
to digest ordinary food gave me great 
pain, and brought on a condition of such 
extreme nervousness that I could not be 
left alone. I thought I should certainly 
become insane. I was so reduced in 
flesh that I was little better than a liv- 
ing skeleton. The doctors failed to give 
me relief and I despaired of recovery. 

‘* One day our groceryman left a pack- 
age of Grape-Nuts food by mistake, so I 
tried some for dinner. I was surprised 
to find that it satisfied my appetite and 
gave me no distress whatever. The 
next meal I ate of it again, and to be 
brief, I have lived for the past year 
almost exclusively on Grape-Nuts. It 
has proved to be a most healthful and 
appetizing food, perfectly adapted to 
the requirements of my system. 

‘*Grape-Nuts is not only easily di- 
gested and assimilated, but I find that 
since I have been —— it I am able to 
eat anything else my appetite fancies, 
without trouble from indigestion. The 
stomach trouble and nervousness have 
left me, I have regained my plumpness, 
and my views of life are no longer de- 
spondent and gloomy. 

‘* Other members of my family, espe- 
cially my husband (whose old enem 
the ‘ heart-burn,’ has been vanquished), 
have also derived great benefit from the 
use of Grape-Nuts food, and we think 
no morning meal complete without it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

‘* There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS JENNINGS & GRAHAM 
New York ; Cincinnati 


FURNISH PROMPTLY 
Books of any Publisher. 
Best Supplies for Pastors and Churches. 
Latest Sunday School Equipment. 
Graded and Uniform Lesson Helps. 


BestEquipment 
Sunday- School 


LATEST REQUISITES 


FOR 
EVERY DEPARTMENT 


Our new Sunday-school Catalogue sent 
free on receipt of your name and address 


Write To-day for our 
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ASTER 


SERVICES 


Send 15 cents for samples of our latest, 
including a complete copy of ‘*The 
Victor of Bozrah,”’ our new 
Easter Story and Song Service. 


Sunday SchoolHymnsNo.2 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
If your school needs a new (imam 
hymnal, get this one and select 
your Easter music from its care- f 
fully planned Easter department, 
and save the cost of the usual 
Easter service. Returnable ex- 
amination copy on request. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 
14 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 











Easter Services 


“GLORY IS DAWNING’ 
Easter Echoes No. 29. Music and Word 
Edition. 
MUSIC foo, 
rices prepai cts. per copy, 55 cts. per 
dozen, fi 25 per ? hundred. aia 

WORD EDITION— 

1.00 per hundred, less than a hundred at 14 
Cts. each. 

SEND 8 CENTS-—for package containing one each 
of the above, also our Easter Catalogue and il- 
lustrated circular of Easter Collection devices. 

FOR 75 CENTS—we will mail you one each of 
our Easter Echoes, 1-26 inclusive (26 complete 
Easter Services) containing in all 364 pages of 
well selected Easter Carols. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., Pais: Px: 























EASTER SERVICES 


EASTER JOY BELLS, for punter Schools, by 
Henry FILLMORE. 


New. 5 ce 
HOPE, 40 JOY, wlCTORY, “for “sunday Schools, by 
BASTER RECITATION ‘ANS DiiLoa BOOK- 


Ne, 9, with son 

A New a A Sunday Loy bra HAIL, JOY- 
FUL MOR ENRY FILLMORE. Some- 
thing usally AY See a copy before deciding 
on your S. aster Service. ew. 20 cents. 

Our Easter Catalog Free. Contains many new 
musical publications of interest. 


Fillmore Music House $7*,Fiivicticvecmocrek ee 


EASTER MUSIC 22%" 


A>, o- 
Loy g de roll of our latest 
ae. the 8. 8., will be mailed on ee of toe. 

Our new catal », describing Easter music 
choir anthems, Easter Cantatas for the 8. 8. and Choir. 
a — voices of men and voices ot women money 

king plays for Church A gg tS P.Bocieties es, etc., 
will be setiod for the aski A lcard will suffice. 


GRO. F, BOSCHE & 00, { Suionge, 31 ra Madi Be 
FREE EASTER MUSIC 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. Any Pastor, Superin- 
tendent, or Committee will be given Free Sample 
Services tor the asking. A new feature! Don’t miss 
it! Mention this ad. % you need a Song Story ora 
Choir Cantata tell us. Send to any of these addresses 
Hall-Mack Co. ors 1018-28 Arch St., Phila. 


Adam Geibel Co. 2s 5 Watesh Ave. Chicago 


THE EASTER SONG 


A complete program for Easter. 
Send for sample copy. 


Rodeheaver-Ackley Co., 4 qyeshieear 


Chicago, 
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Helps 

on the 
Life of 
Christ 


The Deity of Jesus Christ 

By S. W. Pratt, D.D. 

Although the lessons are taken 
from the Synoptic Gospels, and 
the discussion of the doctrine is 
here based primarily upon John’s 
Gospel, this little book is full of 
important and interesting matter 
bearing upon the records of 
Christ's life found in all four 
Gospels. (50 cents net.) 


The Apostles 
as Everyday Men 
By Pres. R. E, Thompson, S.T.D. 


‘* Two by two’’ we see these six 
pairs of apostles, presented in 
brilliant studies, drawn with subtle 
appreciation of the strength and 
weakness of each character. (50 
cents net.) 


Medical Men 
in the Time of Christ 
By Dr. Robert N, Willson, Jr. 


This popular work, by a Christian 
physician, not only reviews early 
medical history, but especially 
brings to the front Luke, phy- 
sician and Gospel writer, and 
Jesus, Master Physician. (/éus- 
trated. $1.00 net.) 


Outline Harmony 
of the Gospels 
By Prof. M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Only an eight-page pamphlet, but 
packed full—showing in parallel 
columrs events, places, dates, 
etc., of all the Gospels. (On 
jine 


covers, 25 cents net.) 


A Chart of 
Christ’s Journeyings 
By C. E. Arnold, A.M, 


On map paper, 9%xI9 inches, 
folded within stiff covers, 344 x6% 
inches. Four clear outline jour- 
ney maps, showing the various 
periods of Jesus’ ministry, with 
the events, and the location of 
the Scripture passages in parallel 
columns. (20 cents.) 


Light and Shade 
Relief Map of Palestine 
By George May Powell 


A beautifully printed flat map, 
which has the effect of a ‘raised 
map, showing elevations and de- 
pressions, with a simple key sys- 
tem for locating important places, 
(Wall size, over all, 50% X37 
enches, $2.50. Smaller map, 
18X23 inches, 25 cents.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Wainut Street, - = Philadelphia, Pa. 


paper, 10 cents, with stiff 
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Questions in the Prayer Life 


Considered by Henry W. Frost 


China Joland Mission 





How Take Pleasure in Prayer? 


“I am cold, and my prayer is just like 
so many words; I do not feel that God is 
near. What is the matter 


T IS clear that the matter is not with 
God; he is not cold or indifferent, and 
ne is never afar off; and he would not 

have his children thus. If the matter is not 
with God, it must be with the one who prays. 
This does not greatly help; but it is a begin- 
ning, and it may lead to a better under- 
stanaing, for it is sometimes half the battle 
to have the field cleared of obstructions. 

We shall start then with the assumption that 
God is always all that he ought to be in every 
time and act of prayer, and that the difficulty, 
if there is a difficulty, is with the man who 
prays. It is impossible, however, to point 
out the particular difficulty of the questioner. 
One would have to know him personally to 
attempt doing this. The most that can be 
done is to write from a general standpoint, 
in the hope that something said may prove 


Questions from readers stating their difficulties or problems in prayer Will 
be considered for discussion in this department by Mr. Frost, who may be 
addressed in care of The Sunday School Times. 


teaching of God’s Word; and second, this 

is the experience of God’s greatest saints, 
That is a notable word in the Epistle to 

the Hebrews: ‘* Without faith it is impos- 


~| sible to be well-pleasing unto him, for he that 


cometh to God must believe that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder of them that seek after 
him.’”’ Here it is evident that faith, not 
feeling, is the requisite of prevailing prayer. 

And so likewise as to the practise of the 
saints. Mr. Hoste, the General Director of 
the China Inland Mission, said recently to . 
friend, ‘*Come with me, and let us pray ; 
don’t feel i in the least like it, but it is neces- 
sary, and therefore let us do it.’’ And this 
is a man who is used to getting great things 
from God. It is ever to be remembered that 
the merit of our prayer is the Name of Christ. 
And faith can offer that Name before the 
throne of grace whether there are, or are 
not, any satisfying emotions. 


HIRD, the trouble may be that the person 
who does not like to pray is abusing his 





suitable to his particular case and need. 
First, the matter may be, that there is | 
really nothing the matter except that the | 
person is expecting too much feeling. Many | 
prayer difficulties are not real, but imaginary. 
This is particularly true when one enters the 
realm of emotion. 
does not expect a perpetual state of inten- 
sity of feeling in his usual daily life. But the | 
same Christian is continually haunted by the 
thought that when he comes to divine things 


and he is tempted to conclude that, if he does 
not experience these, he is far from God, 
and possibly not a Christian at all. Relig- 
ious emotions have their use; but their abuse 
generally far exceeds their use. 


SAW once a woman who spent most of | 
her time walking about on tiptoe. The 
practise gave her the advantage of being 

somewhat higher than the persons of her own 
height who were about her. At the same 
time, there were two accompanying disad- 
vantages: the woman was always on a 
strain ; and, also, she was crazy. 

So it is with those who aim at constant in- 
tensity of emotion. ‘They are trying spiri- 
tually to walk on tip-toe,—they are on a 
spiritual strain, and they are spiritually in- 
sane. 

God did not make us for such alife. He has 
has never undertaken to make us unnatural. 
On the contrary, a part of his work of grace 
is to make the Christian, of all men, the 
most natural. The Spirit is truth, truth is 
reality, and reality is the natural, 
man filled with the Spirit will be a normal 
man, including his feelings. 

We need to learn.to pray, therefore, in a 
perfectly natural frame of mind and heart, 
just as one would speak with an earthly 


where the person's thought would be occu- 
pied with the friend and with the things | 
spoken about, and not with the subject of | 
one’s inner emotions, 
| as expecting too much in the di. ine life, —that | 
|! is, more than the Scripture authorizes; and 
such expectation must always end in disap- 
pointment and sorrow. 

Second, the trouble may be that the person 
who does not enjoy praying is not living the 
| life of faith in respect to.-praying. God | 
| clearly states that the whole life of the Chris- 

tian is a life of faith. ‘* The just shall live 

by his faith’’; ** We walk by faith, not by 

sight’’; ‘* This is the victory that overcometh 

the world, even our faith.’”? And hence, this 
| faith life must be applied to prayer. 

That is, we must learn to pray whether we 
feel like it or not; and, in praying, we are 
to believe that we are heard and answered 
even though our inner emotions tell us the 
contrary. And there is warrant for such ac- 
tion and confidence; for first, this is the 





The average Christian | 


he must constantly experience deep emotions, | 


So that a | 


There is such a thing | 


body, and, hence, is not physically fit for 
the act of prayer. Over- -exercise, over-eat- 
ing, under-sleeping, indulgence in fleshly 
| appetites : these things may sap the vigor of 
both mind and body, so that we may be in 
| no state to enjoy anything, not to speak of 
| the sacred exercise of prayer. 

For instance, some have tried to pray the 
first thing in the morning, but have found it 
most tedious. But before rejecting this 
practise, it is wise to ask oneself the ques- 
| tion what time one went to bed the night 
| before. Sanctification, in such a case, be- 
| gins, not in the morning, but at night, for 
| most people need early sleeping if there is to 

be early praying. 

In other words, the whole difficulty in en- 
| joying prayer is often to be found in the 
physical. And if this fact is discovered, the 
| thing to do is to grapple determinedly ‘with 
| the situation, to deny the lusts of the flesh 
wherever they conflict with the constraint of 
the Spirit, and so to regulate the life as to 
put and keep oneself in the best. possible 
physical condition for the high and holy 
service of praying. In such a case, it is 
quite likely that the time of prayer will be- 
come at once a time of joy. 

Fourth, the trouble may be that the person 
who is not enjoying prayer is failing to 
provide properly a sufficient time for prayer. 
Few Christians learn to put first things first, 





undertaken to do great things for us, but he | And putting last things frst must necessarily 


| result, in every instance, in putting first 
things last. Thus, in many lives the prayer- 
time is crowded into a corner. Because 
the time necessary for prayer has been used 
up otherwise, the time taken for prayer is 
full of pressure. There can be only one 
| result of this: disquiet of spirit, restlessness 
of mind, the thoughts going forward to wait- 
ing duties, a desire to get away and to get 


HE cure ofall thisisonly one The indi- 
vidual must si¥down, calm'y, practically, 
schedule oft his day with spiritual 

duties first of al. in mind, regulate his other 
duties, his work, and his pleasures in relation 
to these, and then, by the grace of God, fight 
out his battle of temptation day by day until 
he has formed the habit of conquest in mak- 
ing sure that God and the soul have their 
proper and full meeting time. Many a 
heartache of disappointment with the prayer- 
life will disappear when one has done this. 
And lastly, the trouble may be that the 
person is failing to enjoy the time of prayer 
because some sin is being clung to which 
the Lord would have given up. To 
mention such a situation is to explain it. 
How can God have full communion with 
such a spirit; and how can such a saint 
have full communion with God? And mark 
it, it does not take a large sin to quench the 


(Continued on next page) 
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** Free from DisagreeableTaste and Odor 
Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


e!se. Peter Moller’s 
Oil is easy to digest, 
does not cling to the 
palate and does not 
“repeat.” 
Bottled in flat, oval bottles 
at the fisheries in Ni 








BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Save the voice in all kinds of weather. Invalua. 
ble to singers and speakers for clearing the voice. 
There is nothing more effective for Throat Irrita- 
tion, Hoarseness and Coughs. Sixty years’ repu- 
tation. Sold onlyin boxes. Sample mailed free. 
JOHN L. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
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LESSON: FOR FEB. 25 (Mark1:9-13; Matt. 4: 1-11) 


BENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COcoA 


Absolutely Pure and Healthful 
Just use (4) the quantity 


you would of other makes, 
then you will prove . 


BENSDORP’S 


Is the COCOA of ECONOMY. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 
IMPORTERS, BOSTON. — 




















What Do 
You Do With 
Temptation ? 


Or what does it do with you? Are 
you fighting a winning or a losing fight 
with it? Are you living the liberated 


' life, or the struggling, stumbling life ? 


You may find your release through a 
book entitled ; 


Temptation 
What It Is, and 
How to Meet It 


The book is by PH1Lip E. Howarp, 
whose writings are a familiar part of 
The Sunday School Times, the chap- 
ters of this book having first appeared 
as editorials in the Times. The book 
takes up the following : 


What is Temptation ? 

The Peril of Careless Thirking 
The Folly of ‘* Just this Once.” 
Running Past the Signals. 
Meeting the Unexpected Test. 
The Middle-Life ‘Test. 
Down—and Out? 

When Tempted to Doubt. 

Shall We Welcome ‘Temptation ? 
The Way Out. 


Whatever else you read, read that last 
chapter. 


Pacific Baptist, San Francisco, Cal. 

‘It is the most virile ntterance on this 
subject we have read recently. Workers 
among college students will understand 
something of the value of the book when 
we say it makes us think of the good 
qualities of the writings of Robert E. 
Speer and John R. Mott.”’ 


Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Any person, young or old, will be 
strengthened in moral purpose by reading 
this book."’ 


Central St. Louis, Mo. 

** We commend its careful reading espe- 
cially to men who would help their fel- 
lows.”’ 


Protestant, Baltimore, Md. 
‘*Cannot fail to accomplish an imme- 
diate and lasting good."’ 


Record of Christian Work, East North- 
field, Mass. 

‘It is intensely practical. One feels 
from the first page that he is following a 
writer who is thinking deeply on his sub- 
ject. There is not a shallow page in it, 
nor an uninteresting one."’ 


Price, 50 cents 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CoO. 
to3rt Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


( Continued from preceding page) 

rayer spirit and prayer enjoyment. One 
Fittle harbored, unlawful thing in the life 
will turn prayer into mockery. This is a 

lace where ‘‘ obedience is better than sacri- 

ce.’? David pleaded in his great Psalm of 
confession: ‘* Restore unto me the jay of 
thy salvation.’’ But before he said that he 
cried: ‘*Create in me a clean heart, O 
God!’ So we need to deal faithfully with 
ourselves, and often drastically. The purg- 
ing knife must be held to the fruitless vine, 
the surgeon’s blade to the corrupt and cor- 
rupting sore. And to do this, is generally 
‘to remove all difficulty in the way of enjoy- 
ing prayer. 

When the above things have been accom- 
plished, —when one has learned not to expect 
too much feeling, when one has determined 
to walk by faith irrespective of feeling, when 
one has obtained self-control so that the 
body is in a fit condition, when one has put 
first things first and secured ample time, and, 
above all, when one has renounced and put 
away sin,—then, in most cases, one will be 
able to say, quietly but certainly: ‘*In thy 
presence is fulness of joy, at thy right hand 
are pleasures for evermore.’’ 


% 


Are Your Prayers Answered? 


From a leaflet entitled “Do You Get Answers to 
Your Prayers?” by C. H. P., issued by the 
Pittsburgh Bible Institute, 12 Congress Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the publications of which 

are free in the Lord. 


** Therefore I say unto you, What things so- 
ever ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them '’—Mark 
II: 24. 


HE secret of definite faith is couched in 
these simple words. No matter what 
the need may be, the principle taught 

in this text has to be put into practise or we 
aré not exercising the definite faith which 
God desires. He tells us to believe that we 
receive and we shall have: . 

lf we are seeking the forgiveness of our 
sins and we plead the promise in 1 John 1 : 
9, ‘‘If we confess our sins, he is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness,’’ before there is 
any assurance of forgiveness it is necessary 
to apply the truth of Mark 11:24. After 
confessing our sins and having as the pur- 
pose of our heart to forsake them, and the 
will to make everything right that it is pos- 
sible for us to make right, we need to claim 
his promise of forgiveness and, upon the 





authority of Mark 11 : 24, believe that we | 
have received his forgiveness so that we can | 


thank God for it. We need not wait for 
peace ; this faith will bring us peace. 


If it be the fulness of the Holy Spirit that | 


we are seeking, we would take his command, 
Fphesians 5 : 18, ‘‘ Be filled with the Spirit,” 
and Acts 1: 8, ‘* Ye shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you,”’ 
and Luke 11 : 13, ‘“‘If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren; how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him.’’ 

We would then by an act of our will prom- 
ise God in prayer to yield everything to him, 
both what we know and what we do not 
know : we would tell him that we would not 
only lay aside all sins, but also all weights. 
In fact, we would yield everything that re- 
tards our Christian progress or does not wit- 
ness to God’s highest will, and then, upon 
the authority of God’s word that he would 
give us if we asked, we believe, according 
to Mark 11 : 24, that we receive and thank 
God for the fulness of the Holy Spirit. 

As we live according to that faith, God 
proves it true by the working of his mighty 
power through us. The beautiful thing is that 
we do not have to wait for feeling nor for 
manifestation, but simply believe that we 
receive and abide in that faith. 

If it were some temporal necessity that 
was testing us we would get down before 
God the same way and ask him to search our 
heart and see what lesson he would teach, 
and if there was any fault or sin we would 
confess and make it right, and then we would 
claim Philippians 4: 19, ‘‘ But my God shall 
supply all your need according to his riches 
in glory by Christ Jesus.’’ If your heart is 
humble, teachable, and willing to learn the 
lesson God desires you to learn from your 














test, then you have a right to put in practise 
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Mark 11 : 24 and believe that you receive, | 


thanking God for the answer. , 

It may seem folly to believe and say tha 
we have received when we have nothing but 
God’s promise, but this is what God bids us 
do in Mark 11 : 24. s 

If a wealthy friend came to us when we 
owed a sum of money and said, ‘‘I have 
given you a sum of money; in tact, I have 
put it in the city bank to your account,’’ it 
would not be untruthful for you to thank 
him for the gift, even though you never saw 
or felt it. Likewise we do: not have to see 
or feel the answer to. our petition, before be 
lieving God. This is more than will-power 
it these conditions are fulfilled ; this is obey- 
ing God and resting on his word, This. is 
the faith which is the gift of God, 





Temperance Questions 
By Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens 


Secretary Temperance Committee of the 
International Sunday School Association 








DELAWARE.—Our Program Committee has 
asked me to give a twenty-minute 
at our State Sunday School 
Convention. Where can I get material to dis- 
play from the platform which will teach tem- 
perance through the eye ?—]. C. W. 

OU can get a set of notable temperance 
charts, twelve of them, and in two sizes, 
with an explanatory booktet, ‘* Through 

the Eye-Gate—Temperance Teaching,’’ from 
the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School Asso- 
ciation, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. 
Large charts for display from the plat- 
form cost 35 cents each, or $3 a set. The 
small charts cost 25 cents a set. So much 
might be said upon the subject treated by 
each separate chart that any one chart will 
furnish the basis for a twenty-minute talk. 





ILLINOIS.—I have a class of boys about thir- 
teen years old. I want some kind of a pledge- 
card that will attract them. Where can I get 
a pledge that includes both the drink habit and 
the smoking habit ?—X. Y. Z. 

EAUTIFUL pledge-cards such’as you 
desire may be obtained from the  fol- 
lowing publishers : 

The Sunday School Times Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

F. S. Goodrich, care of The Michigan 
Sunday School Association, Albion, Mich. 

Sunday School ‘limes Bureau, 115 Walnut 
Street, Riverside, Cal. {Ask for the Patri- 
otic Triple Pledge. ) 

The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
(Specify the Triple Pledge.) 


The pledge-cards from the two last named | 
publishers are especially attractive to boys, | 


| as they contain the national flag in colors. 





PEN NSYLVANIA.—We want in our Sunday- 
school, for the use of teachers, a temperance 
library costing about $5, and consisting of 
possibly ten volumes. Please name, in the 
order of your preference, ten such temperance 
books.—C. S. 


ROM the many excellent temperance | 
books suitable for a Sunday-school | 


workers’ temperance library, the fol- 
lowing will be found helpful : 
1. World Book of Temperance. (Reform 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 75 cents.) 
2. Alcohol and the Human Body, by 


Sir Victor Horsley and Dr. Mary D. Sturge. | 


(Macmillan. 40 cents.) 

3- Intoxicating Drinks and Drugs in All 
Lands and Times. (Reform Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 75 cents.) 

4. American Prohibition Year-Book. (The 


National Prohibition Press, Chicago. 25 | 


cents.) 


5. Anti-Saloon League Vear-Book. | 


(American Issue Publishing Company, Wes- 
terville, Ohio. 35 cents.) 

6. Control of Body and Mind, by Frances 
Gulick Jewett. (Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago. 60 cents.) 

7. The King and His Wonderful Castle. 
(Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 35 cents.) 

8. Alcohol. (Reprints from McClure’s 
Magazine.) (The Century Company, New 
York. 55 cents.) 

9. Social Welfare and the Liquor Problem, 
by Harry S. Warner. (The National Pro- 
hibition Press, Chicago, Ill. $1.) 

1o. A Century of Drink Reform in the 
United States, by Dr. August F. Fehlandt, 
(Methodist Book Concern. 50 cents.) 





Prof. Anderson 
Brought to Us 
This Invention 


It was wheat or rice kernels 
exploded by steam — puffed to 
eight times normal size. 

‘hey tasted like toasted nuts. 

They seemed to us the most de- 
lightful cereal foods ever created. 
But we asked for the people’s 
judgment. 


We opened a lunch room in the 
heart of New York, to which hun- 
dreds of people came daily. 

And we offered them there—all 
at equal price—all sorts of cereal 
foods. 

Four out of five who took ready- 
cooked cereals chose either Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice. 

That settled the matter. We 
made the foods. And now 
22,000,000 dishes monthly are 
consumed by delighted users. 


Pufied Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 











We ask you to let the children 
choose, just as we let others. 

You'll find that these puffed 
grains—crisp, porous, and nut- 
like—are selected nine times in 
| ten. 


Ways of Serving 


Serve for breakfast with cream 
and sugar. Or mix with any 
fruit. 

For luncheons, suppers, or be- 
tween-meal foods, serve like 
crackers in a bowl of milk. 

Children at play eat the grains 
like peanuts. 

Let children eat them whenever 
they are hungry, for these foods 
don’t tax the stomach. 

Begin to-day. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers—CHICAGO ° 
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THE POLICEMAN 
¥YSPOT- 

LESS 

TOWN 


This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 
Arrests attention from afar. 
It lights the beat and goes to show 

’ That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

ood housekeeping. No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be; if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
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by Joseph and Mary when they 


(Lesson for Feb. 25) FEBRUARY 10, 1912 


THE ONLY COMPLETE 


= Bible 


Library 


EVER PREPARED FOR 
POPULAR USE 


VERY ONE knows that the 
Bible is the most interesting 
and fascinating book ever written. 
But in order to fully appreciate 
its wonderful charm and its wealth 
of hidden beauty, it is necessary 





and Pyramids as Seen 
" Herod’s Cruel La 
re the Christ-Child ‘nto Egypt to Escape Herod’s Crue w to tmew mare ehout the Holy 


Land and its people, to have the benefit of authoritative comments upon the text and some simple method 
of easily and\quickly locating the different incidents and thrilling events of Bible history. ‘There are many 
books based upon the Bible and Bible history, it is true, but the use of such a collection of books requires so 
much skill and labor in referring from one book to ‘another as to make it impracticable for ordinary use. 
Realizing the great need for a simple yet complete and combined ‘‘ Biblical library,’’ at a price within the 
reach of all, the Society has prepared and now offers the 


Self-Interpreting Bible Library 


Consisting of four splendid volumes, containing the complete, Authorized Version of the Bible, from 
Genesis to Revelation, with Commentaries and Study Helps on the same page with the text, His- 
tory of the, people of Bible Times, Bible Atlas, Life of Christ and the Prophets, Dictionary and 
Concordance, Cross Index—beautifully illustrated witha wonderful collection of photographs of the 
rh) Holy Lands arranged in connection with the text. It makes reading the Bible a pleasure and a 
Individual \ delight, and opens up a world of beauty and interest that has been almost meaningless to the 
Communion Servic ' average reader. Edited by Bishop John H. Vincent. ‘Indorsed by Bishop D. S. Tuttle, Rev. 
Paice Lier Frank W. Gunsaulus, Gipsy Smith, and leading mini;ters of all Protestant denominations. 


THE 448 ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS INTRODUCTORY PRICE—EASY TERMS 


Realizing how much easier it would be to appreciate To introduce this wonderful “ Bible Library ”’ to Sun- 
the Bible if every one could visit the Holy Lands and day School Times readers, a Special Introductory Price 
see for themselves the places and scenes of Bible his- on the present edition only is offered. This low Intro- 
tory, the Society equipped a special expedition, at a ductory Price will be named only in direct letters to 
cost of $25,000, to tour Bible Lands, and to secure ac- those sending free coupon below. The edition is going fast. 
tual photographs of all the places made sacred by the Don’t delay, but mail coupon now before you forget it. 
footsteps of Christ and the great ea nage ocala 
tory. The result is a truly priceless collection of 448 
wonderful 7 in. by ro in, Biblical and Historical photo. WHAT PEOPLE YOU KNOW SAY 

Bishop D. S. Tuttle—‘“ I am greatly pleased with the work.’ 


gtaphs, by means of which the Society now brings Bishop Joh n W. Hamilton—“ ‘lo interpret the Poclgtases by 
Pp 


Bible Lands to us in our own homes. means 0} otographs is to bring the Land to the Book.’ 
Cortland Myers, D.D.—‘‘ A real help in the study of the Bible. 


worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 





























Write for full particu’ eulare 
illustrated (atalogue. FREE. 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE COMPANY 
701-1708 Chestnut Street 


Church Organs CTL TS 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest Handsome Illustrated Porifolio—FREE Conrad, D.D. —<Aéuinely calculated to stimulate Bible 


i 
. “4 reading. Its illustrations are of a high order.’ 
Grade Only. Established 1827. Te thes ' whe respond promptly we will wat hee Gipsy Siaith—“A combination of the word of God and an illumi- 
’ , , 
j HASTINGS, MASS. 
Main Office and Works F S°xcncat Green, Mass 


nating exposition of the text, together’ with an art gallery of photo- 
copy of our splendid 48-page Portfolio, ‘“‘ Footsteps of graphs of the haunts and scenes dear to the heart of every Bible reader 
’ the Man of Galilee,”” containing beautiful 7 in. -y roin. 
Hook-Hastings Co. 
BRANCHES: 


in the lan 
photographs of principal scenes in Christ’s 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 



































life; together with other specimen pages 
from the Self-Interpreting Bible Library, 
and showing new and interesting plan of 
Bible reading. Send 2-cent stamp to help 
pay cost of mailing. 


TEAR OFF, SIGN AND MAIL TO-DAY 


FREE COUPON 


The Bible Educational. Society 
Book Department 

1127-9 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mail me. without obligation on my part, free copy of 

*“ Footsteps of the Man of Galilee. the handsome 48- 
page Portfolio, containing photographs of principal 
scenes in Christ's life and other specimen pages from the 
Self-interpreting Bible Library, together with full 
particulars of your Special Introductory > rice and easy- 
payment plan. offered Sunday School Times readers. 
enclose 2-cent stamp to help pay cost of mailing. 

















my evol vers .. $1.65 up Army T ents, $1.40ug 
R’pt’g Rifles 1¢48 ** § 30“ 
Shotguns... 2.25 Uniforma(new)4.24 @ 
Haversacks *  Leggins, Pair 
Saddles... 8. “* Gloves, 
ow Pistola, asst’d.... .d0 ** * Overcoats 
Large catalogue with 1912 supplement 400 pages, regul:a 
iniiitary encyclopedia 6000 ilu: trations 
mailed 25e stamps, PRANCIS BANNERMAR, 
Military Goods from Gov't Auction, 501 Broadway, N. N.Y, 


ACENTS ry BIG PROFITS 











Name 
pi dhe Brandt's patented Autonratic 1eee 
etrene ny ree Razor Rtropper Automatically puts 

Ti y i & perfect edge on any razor, old style or 
sor clagonally safety. Big seller. Every man a 
Guaranteed Write quick fer terms, prices and terri 
for Life. G.0, Brandt Cutlery Co. 64 W.Broadway,N. 











